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THE FORTY-NINTH DEGREE OF NORTH LATITUDE 
AS AN INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY, 1719 
THE ORIGIN OF AN IDEA* 


Max SAVELLE 


I 


HE idea of using the line of the forty-ninth degree of north 

latitude as an international boundary was born in the office 

of the Hudson’s Bay Company during the afternoon of 
August 3, 1714. Like most births, however, whether of organisms or 
of ideas, this one was preceded by a long period of gestation. And 
it all started when the virginity of the lands lying about Hudson Bay 
was terminated by the attacks of English and French merchants 
upon the fur trade of the area, the English in 1668 and the French 
in 1683. 

This is not the place to review the incidents in the local warfare— 
in time of international peace—on the far northern frontier between 
the trading companies of England and New France, the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, of London, and the Compagnie du Nord, of Quebec." 
Let it suffice to say that the local American conflict, since it 
threatened to disturb the good relations between Louis XIV and 
James II, was one of the chief reasons why those two monarchs 
negotiated the Treaty of Whitehall of 1686, by which they agreed 
that disputes in America should not be considered casus belli in 
Europe, and that the American disputes at that moment still un- 
settled should be resolved by a joint Anglo-French commission, by 
the apparently simple expedient of agreeing upon boundaries be- 
tween French and English colonies in the New World.’ 

This is the first stage in the gestation of the idea of what the 
Anglo-French boundaries in America ought to be. For in their con- 
versations, the commissioners who were named on both sides,* and 


*The research for this paper was done as part of a larger project carried out under 
a oo from the American Philosophical Society, for which the author is deeply 
grateful. 

1The story of the competitive opening of Hudson Bay is told in many places. See, 
for example, Douglas MacKay, The Honourable Company (2nd ed., Toronto, 1949). 

2Frances G. Davenport, «4 European Treaties Bearing Upon the History of the 
United States and Its Dependencies (3 vols., Washington, 1917-34), II, 309-23. 

8For France, Sieur Paul Barillon d’Amoncourt and Sieur Francois Dusson de 
Bonrepaux; for England, the Earl of Sunderland, the Earl of Middleton, and Lord 
tea In See Douglas Brymner, Report on Canadian Archives, 1883 (Ottawa, 

, 199. 
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who met several times during 1687, discussed the ownership of St. 
Christopher, Saint Lucia, and Dominica in the West Indies, sover- 
eignty over the Iroquois Indians, the coast of the Etchemins 
(Maine ), the ownership of Acadia, and other matters. But the most 
pressing and troublesome problem of all was that raised by the 
question of the ownership of the lands lying about Hudson Bay.‘ 

Both the French and the English commissioners claimed, in the 
meetings of 1687, that the entire Bay belonged to their respective 
masters by right of prior discovery and occupation.* But neither 
side was willing to surrender the entire Bay to the other, and the 
French prepared a compromise in the form of a suggestion that the 
English give up the French Fort Bourbon (Port Nelson), which the 
English then held, in return for restitution of the three forts® at the 
bottom of the Bay, which had been seized by the French. The Eng- 
lish negotiators, prompted by the Hudson’s Bay Company, refused, 
whereupon Sieur de Bonrepaux proposed that the Bay be divided 
equally between the French and English traders. Apparently, what 
he intended was an east-west line drawn about halfway between 
Port Nelson, held by the English, and the three forts at the bottom 
of the Bay, held by the French." Here was the first proposal to draw 
a boundary line between French and English territory in the Hudson 
Bay area.* The Hudson’s Bay Company refused to consider it, but 
the English commissioners were, nevertheless, authorized to nego- 
tiate for a boundary between the holdings of the two countries in 
America.° 

The joint commission made little progress toward a compromise. 
The negotiators did, at least, agree upon a truce in the fighting in 
America and signed the so-called “Neutrality agreement” of Decem- 
ber 11, 1687. During the breathing-spell this truce provided, which 
was to last at least until January 11, 1689, both sides would accumu- 
late more information from America, and then begin again.” In 

4Davenport, European Treaties, 11, 309-23; France—Recueil des instructions données 
aux ambassadeurs et ministres de France . . . (Paris, 1884- ), XXV, 323-84, passim; 


Brymner, Report on Canadian Archives, 173-201; Huntington Library, Blathwayt 
Papers, Colonial Papers, Canada, etc., m. 

preg mir admitted privately that the English had preceded the French. He wrote 
to Jean Baptiste Colbert, Marquis de Seignelay, on Sept. 4, 1687, that “. . . il est 
certain... = les Anglais avait un establissement au Port de Nelson avant nous. ...” 
Davenport, European Treaties, II, 325, n. 4. 

6Fort Rupert, Moose Fort, and Fort Albany, each at the mouth of the river of the 
same name. 

TBrymner, Report on Canadian Archives, 196; Great Britain, Calendar of State 
Papers, Colonial Series, America and West Indies, 1685-1688, 426. 

8See map p. 185. *Brymner, Report on Canadian Archives, 199. 

10[bid.; Davenport, European Treaties, II, 327. 
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the meantime, however, James II found it expedient to depart 
the shores of es and he was replaced by William of Orange. 
William had hardly ascended the throne when he declared war upon 
France, naming French depredations in America, and specifically 
those in the Hudson Bay area, as one of the causes of the war. Thus 
ended the first phase in the gestation of the idea of an Anglo-French 
boundary in North America. 

The second stage began as a consequence of the Treaty of 
Ryswick, 1697, by which the War of the Palatinate was terminated. 
For the Treaty provided (Article VII) that all territories possessed 
at the time of the peace, by either side, should be returned to the 
status quo ante bellum, all over the world, and specifically, with re- 
gerd to Hudson Bay, that the rival claims of the two countries should 

submitted for decision to a joint Anglo-French commission to be 
created under the terms of Article VIII of the Treaty. ™ 

The posts in the Bay had changed hands several times during the 
war, and its end found the English in possession of Fort Albany and 
the French holding Fort Bourbon (Port Nelson). Moose Fort and 
Fort Rupert had been razed by the English. The Treaty of Ryswick 
provided that the commissioners to be appointed on both sides 
should judge the rights of each of the belligerents to the places in 

Davenport, European Treaties, II, 362-3; Blathwayt Papers, Colonial Papers, 


Canada, etc., “Deduction of His M* Title to Hudson’s Bay” (no date—probably early 
1697). 
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Hudson Bay, “which the French took during the late peace, and 
which have been retaken by the English during the present war 
and should be returned to the possession of His Most Christian 
Majesty. . . .” They were also to judge the claims for damages 
presented by the English and French fur-traders. Finally, the com- 
missioners were also to be empowered to “treat for the definition of 
the limits and confines of the countries ceded or restored. . . ."” 
In due course, accordingly, the Anglo-French joint commission met 
in London in the spring of 1699.** 

The English negotiators at Ryswick had already presented the 
English claim to all of Hudson Bay, on the basis of the right of prior 
discovery.'* But since the French negotiators were adamant in their 
refusal to consider the cession of the entire Bay to the English, the 
English negotiators, again at the prompting of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, had agreed to leave the matter of possession and of 
bounds to the joint commission provided by Article VIII." 

In the negotiations of this commission, the old contentions were 
repeated. Both sides claimed the whole Bay.’* In view of the obvious 
impossibility of reaching a compromise, the French commissioners 
repeated, in somewhat modified form, their proposal of 1687, that is, 
that a line be drawn across the Bay at Cape Henrietta-Maria, which 
was supposed to be half-way between Port Nelson and Fort Albany, 
and that the English choose either the zone north of the line or the 
one south of it.’7 As a counter-proposal, the Hudson’s Bay Company 
suggested that a boundary be arranged between the French and 
English possessions in the Bay at 53° North Latitude or in the Albany 
River on the west and the Rupert River on the east; all the territory 
south of these rivers would be French, all that north of them would 
be English.** The English commissioners then urged the Company 

12Davenport, European Treaties, II, 362-3. 

13For England, the Earls of Pembroke, Bridgwater, Portland, and Tankerville, and 


Mr. Secretary Vernon; for France, Count Tallard, M. Darbos, and M. Davegau. 
C.S.P., Col., A. & W. I., 1699, 82-3, 89. 

14“Etat des Droits de sa Maj.¢ sur la Baye de Hudson par rapport au present 
Traite avec la France,” Canada, Public Archives, F113, 16-19; Blathwayt Papers, 
Colonial Papers, Canada, etc.; Davenport, European Treaties, II, 355-8. 
” 15Blathwayt Papers, Colonial Papers, Canada, etc.; Davenport, European Treaties, 

, 355-8. 

16“Second Memoire de la Compagnie francaise pour servir de reponse a la replique 
de la Comp® Anglaise,” P.A.C., F113, 5-14; “State of the Case of the Hudson's Bay 
Comp®. ... ,” printed in Great Britain, Privy Council, In the Privy Council; In the 
Matter of the Boundary Between the Dominion of Canada and the Colony of 
Newfoundland in the Labrador Peninsula (12 vols., London, 1927), VIII, 4033-6. 
Hereafter cited as Labrador Boundary. 
17C.S.P., Col., A. & W. I., 1700, 213. 
18See map p. 185. 
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to offer a more generous compromise, but the most the Company 
was willing to do was to move the eastern boundary northward to 
the Canuse River, which was a few miles north of the Rupert.’ 
Again, the eet over the boundary were interrupted by war; 
again, the settlement of the boundary of Hudson Bay was postponed. 
And this was the end of the second phase in the gestation of the 
idea of the Hudson Bay boundary. 

The third phase was reached in the negotiations that eventuated 
in the Anglo-French Treaty of Utrecht, signed in April of 1718. 
They began when Louis XIV begged for peace in 1709, and the 
American questions awaiting settlement occupied a large and im- 
portant place in the conversations of the negotiators. Happily for the 
Hudson's Bay Company, the war had resulted in a clear-cut victory 
for England and its allies; the English claim to Hudson Bay in its 
entirety stood an infinitely better chance than it had had in 1697. 

een Anne’s instructions to her negotiators, indeed, flatly stated 
that there could be no peace between England and France without 
this provision.”° 

When the Board of Trade asked the Hudson’s Bay Company to 
prepare a statement of its proposals, therefore, the Company as- 
sumed that the entire Bay area would be recognized in the peace 
treaty as belonging to is and concentrated upon the task of 
defining a boundary line between the Bay and New France. The 
line, as described by the Company, was to begin at Grimington’s 
Island, “alias Cape Perdrix,” reckoned to lie on the line of 58%° North 
Latitude; it was to extend from that point, in a straight line, to Lake 
Miscosinke, “alias Mistosseny,” and divide that lake into two parts, 
running from northeast to southwest, and continue beyond the lake 
in a southwesterly direction.** The Company prepared a map show- 
ing this boundary, and sent it, along with the Company's memorial, 
to the English plenipotentiaries at Utrecht.” The line remained the 
basis of the English claim until the final agreement upon the treaty 
of peace.”* 


19Labrador Boundary, VIII, 4044-5, 4046, 4047-8; C.S.P., Col., A. & W. I., 1700, 
406; ibid., 1701, 59-60. 

*0Queen Anne’s instructions to the Duke of Marlborough and Viscount Townshend, 
May 2, 1709, British Diplomatic Instructions, 1689-1789, II, France, 1689-1721 
(London, 1925), 11-14. 

*1Hudson’s Bay yg wd Archives, A. 9/4, fol. 54 and A. 9/8, fol. 61d. I am 
deeply indebted to the Hudson’s Bay Company for permission to use its archives and 

its assistance in doing so, in the preparation of this study. 

*2See map facing p. 196; Hudson's Bay agen Archives, G 2/1; ibid., A.9/4, 
fol. 54. This map was printed in Labrador Boundary Canadian Atlas. It is reproduced 
here by the courtesy and with the permission of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

*8C.S.P., Col., A. & W. I., 1711-1712, 218. 
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The negotiations of 1709 broke down, however, before 
definite agreement could be reached regarding Hudson Bay. But 
they were quickly renewed, and the discussion continued. The 
French, now on the defensive, attempted to avoid the inevitable in 
Hudson Bay. Their plenipotentiaries were instructed to claim the 
whole Bay, on the basis of the old argument that the French claim 
was best by right of discovery. If the English refused this, as the 
French ministry knew very well they would, the French com 
missioners were to propose that the entire question of the ownershi 
of the Bay be left to a joint commission as in the Treaty of Ryswick 
failing this, the plenipotentiaries were to propose that the line of 
55° North Latitude be made the boundary, with England holding 
all the Bay south of this line.** If the English still refused, then the 
French negotiators were to concede all the Bay, with a quid pro quo 
in Acadia, if possible, but without reservations if not.” 

The English, of course, were adamant, and would accept nothin 
less than the cession of the entire Bay. The only thing they oa 
discuss was the location of the boundary of the Bay territory. They 
presented the French negotiators with their own proposal, and the 
map prepared by the Hudson’s Bay Company, with the Company's 
proposed boundary line drawn in red.** Thereupon the French pleni- 
potentiaries sent the English proposal and map to the King for 
further instructions.”" The instructions were sent, a French counter- 
line was drawn on the same map in blue, and the map was returned 
to the plenipotentiaries.”* 

The new French line lay somewhat to the west of the line proposed 
by the English. It began at Cape Enchanté and ran to below Lake 
Nemisco (Lake Nemiskau) in such a way as to leave this lake 
entirely to the English and Lake Miscosinke (Mistassiny) to the 
French; beyond Miscosinke the French line joined the English.” 
If the English refused this proposal, the French plenipotentiaries 
were instructed to negotiate a line as best they might.* Eventually, 
the desire on both sides for a speedy peace forced an end to the 


24“Memoire concernant les colonies, le commerce et la navigation . . . 2 Janvier 
1712,” Paris, Archives du Ministére des Affairs Etrangéres, Mémoires et Documents, 
Amérique, 22, fols. 13-42. This proposal would have given the English James Bay, but 
it aon have left the French in possession of Port Nelson and the Upper Bay, which 
would have meant that, in time of war, the French could have bottled up the English, 
almost at will. The French also believed that the best part of the fur trade would thus 
fall to them, and that this area would be a valuable possession on the way to China 
via the Northwest Passage, when discovered (ibid., fol. 21). 

25] bid., 22, fol. 21. 26[bid., 24, fol. 93. 


27] bid. 28Ibid., 24, fol. 94vo.; see map p. 189. 
29Tbid., 24, fols. 94vo-95. 80] bid., 24, fol. 95. 
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APPROXIMATE LOCATION OF BOUNDARIES 
PROPOSED BY THE ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH NEGOTIATORS AT UTRECHT, I7I2 


ome ENGLISH 


wrangling over the boundary line. The Treaty of Utrecht (Article 
X) provided only that Hudson Bay, in its entirety, should be English, 
and that the definition of an exact boundary should be left to a 
joint commission.** 


The line appearing on the map prepared by the Hudson’s Bay 


Company and first presented to the French plenipotentiaries in 
1709 and the one representing the French counter-proposal of 1712 
thus represented the farthest stage of development that the idea 
of a boundary line between Hudson Bay and New France had 
reached prior to the Anglo-French Treaty of Utrecht. As yet, the 
idea of drawing an east-west line south of the Bay, lying between 
it and the Great Lakes, had apparently occurred to no one.** The 
entire series of negotiations thus far were conducted by the English 
and French courts primarily in the service of two great and power- 
ful commercial companies. It was not purely a case of diplomacy at 
the service of private enterprise, however, for there was a con- 
81Davenport, European Treaties, III, 211. 
82Except, perhaps, to Colonel Frances Nicholson, who had written the Board of 
Trade on April 18, 1711, proposing that the boundary between the French and the 
English in North America be a line twenty miles south of the St. Lawrence River, and 
— to it, up to Montreal, then a line due west from there to the South Sea. All 
land to the north of this boundary should be French; all to the south would be 
English. The Hudson’s Bay Company would be compensated for its loss of the Bay by 
a grant of land along the Gulf of St. Lawrence from Cape Rosiers to Cape Breton 


Island. Apparently no attention was paid to this proposal. C.S.P., Col., A. & W. I., 
1711-1713 266. , ' " 
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siderable amount of mercantilistic and imperialistic thinking on both 
sides to rationalize the national support of the respective private 
organizations.** 






Il 


The Treaty of Peace that terminated, for France and England, the 
War of the Spanish Succession, was signed at Utrecht on April 11, 
1713.** At the same time, a commercial treaty was signed by the 
two countries; this treaty, however, was never ratified by England.* 
The Treaty of Utrecht made a number of provisions for the settle- 
ment of the outstanding questions in dispute between France and 
— in America. But the most important of the articles dealing 
with America, from the points of view of both England and France, 
were Articles X and XI, which dealt with Hudson Bay. 

Article X provided that 


The Most Christian King will restore to the realm and the Queen of Great 
Britain, to possess them in full right and in perpetuity, Hudson Bay and Hudson 
Strait, with all the lands, seas, shores, rivers, and places dependent thereon 
and situated there, without excepting any part of the extent of the said lands 
now possessed by the French. . . . As for the boundaries between Hudson Bay 
and the places belonging to France, it is reciprocally agreed that Commissioners 


shall be appointed on both sides immediately, who shall determine the said 
boundaries within a year. . . .3¢ 
















Immediately after the signing of the Treaty of Peace, the Hudson's 
Bay Company hastily asked the Crown for authorization to occupy 
the posts in the Bay (the French actually still held Port Nelson at 
the time), since if the occupation were not effected immediately it 
would have to be postponed a year because the Bay would be closed 
to navigation by the winter ice.*’ After some delay, the Company 
was authorized to reoccupy its old posts, and the transfer was 
accordingly effected in the summer of 1713.** 

Meanwhile, French commissioners had appeared in London to 
negotiate, as it transpired, only with regard to certain matters 
envisaged by the treaty of commerce.*® But in the expectation that 
these or other commissioners soon to be appointed would be author- 
ized to negotiate on the American questions provided for in the 
Treaty of Utrecht, the Board of Trade was asked by Lord Boling- 






































83See, for example, the petition of the Hudson’s Bay Company to the Queen, Dec. 
18, 1711, C.S.P., Col., A. & W. I., 1711-1712, 178-9. 

34Davenport, European Treaties, III, 193-214. 85] bid., III, 215-22. 

36]bid., III, 211. 87C.S.P., Col., A. & W. I., 1712-1714, 183. 
88] bid., 182-3, 342-3, 355; also Labrador Boundary, VIII, 4058-66. 
89C.S.P., Col., A. & W. I., 1712-1714, 341, 342-3. 
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broke, on June 8, 1714, to advise him as to the proper method of 
effectuating the provisions of the Treaty.*° On July 28 the Board 
therefore turned to the Hudson’s Bay Company, to the colonial 
agents in London, to the Royal African Company, and to a number 
Dasher American experts, for recommendations as to the claims that 
the English commissioners should present.** 

In response to this inquiry, the committee of the Hudson's Bay 
Company met during the morning of August 3, and then went in 
a body to the office of the Board of Trade, where it delivered an 
abstract of the damages that the Company had suffered and would 
claim from the “ae The Board was not satisfied with this state- 
ment of claims, apparently, for it instructed the Company's com- 
mittee to prepare a statement of its proposals relative to a settlement 
of territorial questions.** Whereupon the committee, meeting during 
the afternoon of the same day, drew up a report of what the Com- 
pany had thus far done under the terms of the Treaty, together with 
a definition of the boundaries of the Hudson Bay area, as the 
Company conceived them, that should be recognized as belonging 
to England.** The statement was delivered to the Board of Trade 
by the committee in a body on the morning of August 4, together 
with a map showing the boundaries included in their document.“ 
It was this statement, drawn up on the afternoon of August 3, 1714, 
which introduced for the first time the idea of using the forty-ninth 
degree of north latitude as the southern boundary of the Hudson 
Bay area. It was this statement also which served as a basis for the 
negotiations of the English Crown with France relative to the 
boundaries of Hudson Bay during the next five years. 

The first section of the line now proposed by the Company 
followed exactly that claimed in 1709; that is to say, it began at 
Grimington’s Island, or Cape Perdrix, on the shore of Hudson Strait 
in latitude 58%° North, and ran southwesterly to and through “The 
Great Lake Miscosinke alias Mistoseny,” dividing that lake in two 
parts. But from the point where this boundary continuing in a 
southwesterly direction from Lake Miscosinke intercepted the line 
of 49° North Latitude, it was to follow the forty-ninth parallel west- 
ward. Once this line was agreed upon, the Company demanded that 
French traders not be permitted to go to the north of it nor English 
traders to the south.*® 

40] bid., 355, 378. 41] bid., 378. 

#2Hudson’s Bay Company Archives, A. 1/38, fol. 105.  48Ibid., A. 1/33, fol. 105. 

*4Ibid., A. 1/33, fol. 105d. This map has not been found. 

45A copy of the statement is in the Hudson’s Bay Company Archives, A. 9/3, fols. 
744-75; see also Labrador Boundary, VIII, 4067-8. See map p. 198. 
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What was new about the demarcation as now defined was the 
proposal to establish an east-west line as a southern boundary 
between the Hudson Bay basin and New France in addition to 
the northeast-southwest line formerly proposed. The introduction of 
the new proposal was highly significant. It not only constituted the 
first English recognition, however tacit, of France's ownership of 
the Great Lakes basin, but, it also introduced into the Anglo-French 
dispute, for the first time, the vast hinterland lying between Hudson 
Bay and the Great Lakes. The specific reason for this novelty was 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s discovery, at about this time, that the 
French had built or were building a fort on the upper waters of 
the Albany River, by which they might easily shut off the stream 
of furs flowing down that river to the Company's Fort Albany, at 
the river’s mouth.*® 

But, all these English preparations of 1714 were in vain—or, at 
least, premature. Queen Anne died on August 1, just two days 
before the historic meeting of the committee of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and the attention of the Board of Trade, as of most of 
England, was for months diverted from American affairs to the 
significant business of inaugurating a new king and a new dynasty. 
Louis XIV, too, on August 26, 1715, passed from the stage, national 
and international, upon which he had for so long played the domi- 
nant réle. France was thrown into a turmoil over the succession, out 
of which presently emerged, as the head of the French government, 
the Duke of Orleans, brother of the deceased Grand Monarch, acting 
as regent for the boy king, Louis XV. 

Happily for the Hudson’s Bay Company—or, at least, so it seemed 
—the regent’s foreign minister, the Abbé Dubois, was committed to 
an entente with England, and England and France formed an al- 
liance in January, 1717. To this treaty Holland acceded to make it 
a Triple Alliance. Austria joined to make it a Quadruple Alliance in 
August, 1718. Meanwhile, during the summer of 1717, Spain had 
reopened its unsettled war with Austria over Italian questions. 
England and France had intervened to impose a settlement of the 
dispute, but Spain persisted in its seizures of Austrian holdings in 
Italy, and England and France thereupon entered the war against 
Spain in December of 1718. Spain was forced to accept mediation; 
peace was made on February 20, 1720. Spain now also adhered to 
the Quadruple Alliance, and it was agreed all round that a final 


46Hudson’s Bay Company Archives, A. 9/3, fols. 74d-75; C.S.P., Col. A. & WL, 
1719-1720, 210. 
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settlement of all the disputes at issue was to be made at a general 
congress to be held at Cambray. 

It was in this set of circumstances that, for one reason or another, 
five years elapsed between that auspicious afternoon of August 3, 
1714, and the actual consideration by the Anglo-French joint com- 
mission envisaged by the Treaty of Utrecht of the English and 
French claims with regard to the boundaries of Hudson Bay. The 
eventual settlement of the internal dynastic problems of the two 
countries, however, and the diplomatic entente between them, 
coupled with the fluidity of the international situation generally, 
created conditions favourable to the settlement of the American dis- 
putes. The possibility that Anglo-French clashes in America ~— 
disturb the serenity of the entente indeed seems to have provided 
an effective pressure upon both courts to carry out, at last, the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Utrecht. 

It was apparently England that made the first move. The con- 
tinued friction in America prompted the Board of Trade, as early 
as the fall of 1717, to urge the government to reopen with France 
the possibility of implementing Article XI of the Treaty of Utrecht. 
Even so, it was not until the summer of 1719 that this was accord- 
ingly done.*? But the French, too, were now coming to be worried 
over America. For it appeared to them, according to the Maréchal 
dEstrées, President of the Council of the Marine, that if the English 
claims in Acadia and the Hudson Bay area were admitted, France 
would have to get out of Canada entirely.** And in the spring of 1719 
dEstrées urged upon the Council of the Marine the necessity of 
proceeding at once to the naming of commissioners.*® That Council, 
reviewing the friction that had arisen in America during 1718 and 
1719, and especially that at Canseau, between Ile Royale and Nova 
Scotia, followed d’Estrées’ lead in urging upon Dubois the necessity, 
from France’s point of view, of settling the American disputes and, 
in addition to preventing the disputes from spreading into war, to 
block the imperialistic expansion of the English." 

At long last, then, in the summer of 1719, it was agreed on both 
sides that the joint commission envisioned by the Treaty of Utrecht 


47C.S.P., Col., A. & W. I., 1717-1718, 116; ibid., 1719-1720, 162, 210. 

48Paris, Archives du Ministére des Affairs Etrangéres, Correspondance Politique, 
Angleterre, 328, fol. 82-82vo. 

49] bid 


80“Son A. de Bourbon et Le Mare d’Estrees a Abbé Dubois,” 10 avril (1719), 
AE., Cor. Pol., Ang., 328, fols. 123-123vo; Memoire sur Canseau, ibid., 328, fols. 
127-9, et passim. 
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should be created and set to work. In England, the Lords Justices 
appointed Martin Bladen, of the Board of Trade, the Earl of Stair, 
English ambassador to Paris, and Daniel Pulteney to be the nego- 
tiators for England.*' The Board of Trade was requested to draw u 
instructions for them. The instructions were delivered to the Lords 
Justices on August 26, 1719.°* On the French side of the Channel, 
Dubois named as his negotiators the Maréchal d’Estrées and him- 
self.** D’Estrées, as the active member of the French negotiatin 
team, turned to those old North American hands, La Mothe Cadillac, 
the explorer, le Pére Charlevoix, the historian, and the Sieur d’Au- 
teuil, former royal procurator-general in Canada, for assistance with 
the French case. 

The first meeting of the joint commission took place on Saturday, 
October 31, 1719. Bladen, Pulteney, and Stair were present for 
England; Dubois and d’Estrées represented France. At this first 
meeting the time was spent discussing procedure, and it was agreed 
to take up the American problems in the order in which they were 
mentioned in the Treaty of Utrecht.®* Accordingly, at the next 
meeting, questions pertaining to Hudson Bay would be discussed.® 
At this second gathering, on November 4, the time was spent in a 
discussion of the method of determining the boundary of Hudson 
Bay; at the third meeting, held November 7, the English com- 
missioners presented to d'Estrées (Dubois being absent because of 
illness ) a memorial setting forth the English proposal for a boundary, 
which closely followed their instructions. 

Unfortunately for the prospects of success of this commission, 
news had reached Paris just a few days before its first meeting that 
a French expedition—sent out by none other than the Maréchal 
d’Estrées himself—had seized the island of St. Lucia.*t Dubois at 
first denied the reports® and then avowed the seizure, on the ground 


51British Diplomatic Instructions, II, France, 1689-1721, 196; C.S.P., Col., A. & 
W. I., 1719-1720, 240, 244. 


52C.S.P., Col., A. & W. I., 1719-1720, 162. 53P.R.O., State Papers, 78/166. 


54Louis XV—Formal Commission to Dubois and d’Estrées, P.R.O., S.P. 78/166; 
C.S.P., Col., A. & W. I., 1719-1720, 240. 


55See below. 
56C.S.P., Col., A. & W. I., 1719-1720, 240; A.E., Cor. Pol., Ang., 379, fols. 231- 
233vo; Labrador Boundary, VIII, 4078. 57] bid. 


58C.S.P., Col., A. & W. I., 1719-1720, 240; Labrador Boundary, VIII, 4078. 

59C.S.P., Col., A. & W. I., 1719-1720, 244; Stair to Craggs, Paris, Nov. 4, 1719 
(n.s.), P.R.O., S.P., 78/165. 

60C.S.P., Col., A. & W. I., 1719-1720, 246; Labrador Boundary, VIII, 4081; A-E., 
Cor. Pol., Ang., 328, fols. 493—493vo. 


— to Delafaye, Paris, Oct. 28, 1719 (n.s.), P.R.O., S.P., 78/166. 
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that the island belonged as of right to France. The attention of the 
commissioners on both sides was diverted by the St. Lucia incident, 
and after the third meeting and the presentation of the English 
memorial on Hudson Bay much time was lost in somewhat heated 
exchanges over the ownership of St. Lucia and the sudden French 
seizure."* Bladen was discouraged; he began to wonder whether the 
work of the commission would turn out to be a waste of time in 
view of what appeared to him to be the cynical attitude of the 
French. 

Because of the English protest, the French withdrew their new 
colonists from St. Lucia. But the infrequent subsequent meetings of 
the commission, beginning with the one held on January 15, 1720, 
were devoted to the St. Lucia incident and other points of tension in 
America, and the Hudson Bay question was postponed indefinitely.® 
Eventually, with the achievement of peace with Spain, the whole set 
of American questions was relegated to the discussions that were 
expected to take place at the proposed general peace conference to 
be held at Cambray.” This, of course, meant the end of the Anglo- 
French joint commission of 1719-20, which to all intents and pur- 
poses had ceased to function early in 1720 in any case.** The com- 
plete futility of the joint commission, however, did not prevent a 
substantial exchange of ideas; and, though nothing definite resulted 


from the commission’s labours, this exchange throws a clear light 
upon the thinking and the policies of the English and French 
empire-builders. 


Ill 


When the Lords Justices had requested the Board of Trade to 
prepare instructions for the English commissioners, the Board had 
turned, as was its custom, to the American experts, and had asked 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, along with the others, for a statement 


68C.S.P., Col., A. & W. I., 1719-1720, 244; Stair to Craggs, Paris, Nov. 5, 1719, 
P.R.O., S.P., 78/165. 

64Stair to Craggs, Paris, Dec. 27, 1719 (n.s.), P.R.O., S.P., 78/165; ibid., Dec. 30, 
1719 (n.s.), Bladen 4 l’Abbé Dubois, Paris, Nov. 8, 1719, A.E., Cor. Pol., Ang., 327, 
fols. 10-10vo; Craggs 4 Dubois, London, Nov. 5, 1719, ibid., fols. 11-11vo. 

®5Labrador Boundary, VIII, 4079. 

66“Mémoire de M. Waldegrave envoyé 4 Chauvigny,” 13 mars 1733, A.E., Cor. 
Pol., Ang., 379, fols. 231-233vo. 

67“Memoire sur les points qui doivent étre examinés et decides par des Commres du 
Roy de la 94¢ Brete,” May 28, 1724, A.E., Cor. Pol., Ang., 347, fols. 342-50; 
“Mémoire pour servir d’Instruction au S. Conte de Broglie Lieutenant General des 
Armees du Roy allant en Angleterre en qualité d’Ambassadeur . . .” May 18, 1724, 
ibid., fols. 266-329. 

®8Ibid.; C.S.P., Col., A. ¢ W. I., 1720-1721, 436. 
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of its claims relative to the boundaries of Hudson Bay. The Com 
pany's memorial, drawn up exactly five years and one day after the 


toric meeting of August 3, 1714, followed closely the terms of the | 


claim made at that time.” The Board of Trade, in turn, er 
bodied the Company's claim in the instructions to the Englis) 
commissioners. 

That part of the instructions to the English commisioners tha‘ 
pertained to Hudson Bay, therefore, required them to demand of 
the French the boundary defined by the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
1714: the one beginning at Grimington’s Island, or Cape Perdrix, on 
Davis Strait, running southwestwardly through Lake Miscosinke, 
to the junction of this line with the line of 49° North Latitude, and 
thence along that parallel westward.” It was now explicitly stipu- 
lated, however, that the said boundary must be understood “to 
regard the Trade of the Hudsons-Bay Company only,” and that it 
was not to be considered as recognizing any French claims to terri- 
tory to the south or southwest of that line.” The commissioners were 
also instructed to require of the French that they abandon their fort 
on the upper Albany and that they promise to build no more upon 
the rivers that flowed into Hudson Bay.” 

These demands relative to the vast wilderness between Hudson 
Bay and the Great Lakes gave an entirely new direction to the 
discussion of American questions, and focussed attention upon an 
area which, hitherto, had hardly even been thought of. The emphasis 
with which the Hudson’s Bay Company pressed the Board of Trade 
only illuminates the importance that this area had now assumed in 
the Company's thinking.“ The first memorial of the English com- 
missioners to the French followed these instructions exactly.” 

The tenor of the English demands seems to have taken the French 
negotiators by surprise, and to have thrown them on the defensive. 
D’Estrées turned to his American experts for arguments to pit against 
the English proposals. La Mothe Cadillac, in his “Reponse aux 
propositions de Mess™ les Commissaires Anglais . . . ,”" built his 
argument upon the idea that France had agreed to “restore” (“res- 
tituer”) what the English had actually possessed. The burden of 
proof hence lay upon the English; but in no case could it possibly 
cover more than the strip of land around the shore of the Bay that 


69}{udson’s Bay Company Archives, A. 1/117, fol. 27.  Ibid., A. 9/3, fol. 76. 

71British Diplomatic Instructions, I, France, 1689-1721, 197. 72] bid., 197-8. 

73] bid., 198. T4Cf. C.S.P., Col., A. & W. I., 1719-1720, 209-11. 

75“Propositions de Mess** Les Commissaires Anglais” A.E., Cor. Pol., Ang., 328, fols. 
493-493vo; second copy, “avec des notes en marge,” ibid., fols. 495-496vo. 

76] bid., fols. 497-8. 
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the English had actually occupied.” As for the boundary, since the 
Treaty of Utrecht did not mention Lake Miscosinke but only the 
bounds of Hudson Bay, the English proposal for dividing that lake 
between the French and the English was a rank distortion of the 
intent of the treaty. The line, therefore, should fall somewhere 
between that lake and Hudson Bay.” 

With regard to the lands drained by the rivers that flowed into 
Hudson Bay, Cadillac pointed out that these lands, lying just north 
of Lake Superior, had always belonged to the French, and the 
English proposal to divide them by the line of the forty-ninth degree 
of north latitude was tantamount to asking France to surrender half 
of New France.” Actually, he pointed out, the Treaty of Utrecht had 
made no mention of these lands. Nor did it mention any French forts 
in that area. Obviously, in his opinion, the English demands repre- 
sented not only a gross extension of what England was entitled to 
by the Treaty, but a clear illustration of the methods of English 
imperialistic diplomacy as well.*° 

Le Pére Charlevoix, the historian of New France, strongly recom- 
mended both that the fort on the Upper Albany, in the country of 
the “Abysibys” be maintained and that others be built in the same 
region.** Should it be necessary, despite all that could be done to 
avoid it, to draw a line, Charlevoix proposed, as Cadillac did, that 
it begin at Cap Bouton and run so as to fall halfway between Fort 
Rupert and Lake Nemisco, on the east, then run southward until it 
intercepted another line drawn halfway between Lake Abitiby and 
Fort Albany; this line, running around the southern and western 
shore of the Bay and parallel to it, should extend northward, on the 
west, to the Ste Therése (Nelson) River. All the lands east, south, 
and west of this line should be French; all those between the line and 
Hudson Bay should be English.” 

The argument of d’Auteuil was a lawyer's argument, which fol- 
lowed closely but sharpened those of le Pére Charlevoix and 
Cadillac. The Treaty of Peace, he said, provided that France would 
“restore” (restituer) to England that which had been hers: very 
well, let the English show what territory had belonged to England, 
and France would recognize that as being English. But let not the 

TIbid. 

78 bid. 


Ibid., fols. 493-498vo, 495—496vo. This line would, indeed, have fallen just north 
of the most northerly area of Lake Superior. 
8°Tbid., fols. 493-493vo, 497-8. 


Se eae sur les limites de la Baye d’Hudson,” Jan., 1720, by le Pére 
Charlevoix, ., 334, fols. 47-58vo. 82] bid. 
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English claim* that because they have an establishment at the 
mouth of a river they own all the lands drained by that river and its 
branches. As for the line of forty-nine degrees north latitude, it was 
impossible to see any basis for such a line, or any reason for France 
to accept it as a boundary in all the lands discovered and to be 
discovered in North America, forever. This idea was a complete 
novelty, said d’Auteuil, introduced by the English without any basis, 
either in the Treaty of Utrecht or in logic. France should not even 
discuss it.** 

He gave considerable detail as to the facts of French occupation 
of the disputed areas. On the east, he said, the French had long had 
a fort on Lake Miscosinke, which was reached by way of the 
Saguenay River and Lake St. John. They also had a post on Lake 
Nemisco, which is reached by canoe from the Fort on Lake Misco- 
sinke. All the lands served by the commerce of these forts, he 
claimed, belonged to His Most Christian Majesty.® 

In the wilderness south of the Bay, said d’Auteuil, the French had 
a fort on the Lake of the Abitibis, with a “house” on the far side of 


88As France had done, on occasion, and would do ugain! 

84“Qbservations et reflexions servant de reponse aux propositions de Mess** les 
Commissaires Anglais . . .” Endorsed “d’Auteuil.” A.E., Cor. Pol., Ang., 334, fols. 
64-7; Labrador Boundary, VIII, 4083-5. 

85“Mémoire concernant les limites de la Baye d’Hudson,” endorsed “sans lien 


Janvier 1720,” A.E., Cor. Pol., Ang., 334, fols. 68-73vo; also P.A.C., F113A, I], 
86-94. 
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the lake. In the Lake Superior region, Lake Alemipigon (Nipigon) 
and the lakes of the Christianons and the Assempoils, which flowed 
into it [sic], also belonged to the French by right of discovery and 
occupation;** and the name of the Sieur Perré, its discoverer, on the 
river that flows into the southwest corner of Hudson Bay (actually a 
branch of the Albany River) was sufficient evidence that this river 
had been first discovered and used by the French. In fact, he 
asserted, Governor de la Barre had sent Duluth and others to build 
a fort in this area about 1684. The main point was that the trade of 
this area and its inhabitants, even though the Perré River flowed 
into Hudson Bay, had always been “dependent” upon New France 
and not upon the Bay.*’ However, since both the Indians who traded 
with the English and those who traded with the French hunted in 
this area, the only reasonable solution to the problem of a boundary 
was to divide it between the two nations. The line, therefore, should 
fall halfway between these French outposts and the English forts 
on Hudson Bay.® By this argument he arrived at the same line that 
Charlevoix suggested. 

The line proposed by Cadillac, Charlevoix, and d’Auteuil would 
have left the English only a broad lisiére along the coast of Hudson 
Bay. But it would have removed the English from their supposed 
encroachment upon New France. On the other hand, it would have 
left the French in an admirable position to stop the flow of furs to 
the Bay, whether down the Rupert, the Moose, or the Albany, merely 
by building forts upon the upper reaches of these rivers on the 
French side of the line. Obviously, the English were in no mood to 
permit any such thing. Equally obviously, the French government 
was not now to be expected to accede to the English demands, least 
of all demolish French forts on the French side of the proposed line, 
in what they were deeply convinced was New France itself. Both 
the English and the French were now casting speculative glances at 
the vast hinterland of the Bay and the Great Lakes. The next new 


chapter in the expansive rivalry for the control of North America 
would take place in that area. 


IV 


Nothing was achieved, of course, by the Anglo-French joint 
commission of 1719-20 on American disputes and boundaries. While 
the arguments were going on, the war with Spain came to an end, 


86The text of the memoire is highly ambiguous; it does not, in any case, appear 


to conform accurately to the geographic facts. 
8T[bid. 88[bid.; see map p. 198. 
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and the American disputes, which now also involved Spain’s ip. 
terests, were apparently put by for discussion at the proposed Con. 
gress at Cambray. But the positions of the two countries in Americ 












were fairly clear. As a French summary of January, 1720, put it, the C 
English and the French were each claiming territory claimed by the wel 
others, all up and down the continent of America. Evidently, if the 
there were to be peace, the respective holdings of the two must be the 
defined. But - 
If anything should occur to prevent the definition of boundaries in America, it oi 
would be of great consequence not to suffer the English to locate themselves agi 
in any part of the French territories that they claim belong to them, because if 8 
these places did not [eventually] fall to them by an agreement upon the for 
boundaries, one would have great difficulty in dislodging them; and this would of 
be for them the basis of a pretense to ownership afterwards. Their behaviow § br 
in the past is a sure guarantee of what we may expect of them in the future. § _; 

fu 


The French experts were convinced that the English had imperial- 
istic designs on al. of North America. As one of them expressed it, 





Ils [les Anglais] ne conviendront jaimais de ce qui pourra s‘opposer au projet 
quils ont de se rendre M’* de toute [TAmerique Septentrionale, pour parvenir 
ensuite a posseder cette partie du Monde entiére.® 






The writer concluded by observing that the only way to prevent this 
sort of English expansion, if the government did not wish to use 
overt force, was to employ the savages to prevent the English from 
settling on the lands claimed by France.” 

Yet the English were subject to almost exactly the same sort of 
fear of tee expansion. The Board of Trade, at the moment of f 
delivering to the Lords Justices the instructions for the English 
commissioners, expressed the conviction that the expansion of the 
French in America “frightens us” and seemed to threaten His 
Majesty’s colonies there. For this reason, the commissioners were 
instructed, apart from their official negotiations, to keep a keen eye 
and ear open for news of what the French were doing, particularly 
in the matter of John Law’s Mississippi enterprise,®” and the Board 
concluded that it was to be hoped that England might extend her 
settlements to the Gulf of Mexico by the seizure of the Spanish 
establishment at St. Augustine. Such an enterprise would cost little, 

89“Extrait d’une liasse de papiers concernant les limites du Canada et de I’Acadie,” 
endorsed “sans lieu Janvier 1720,” P.A.C., F113A, II, 95-107. 


90“Limites pour les terres de Sane appartenant aux francais et aux Anglais” 
(np. nd.), Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Bureau des Estampes, Portefeuille Vd. 26. 
%1]bid. 





















®2Board of Trade to the Lords Justices, Aug. 26, 1719, Labrador Boundary, VIII, 
4073-4. 
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and would be especially appropriate now that England was at war 
with Spain; the acquisition England “might possibly preserve by a 
future Treaty...” 

Obviously, England and France, despite their entente in Europe, 
were engaged in a race for territorial acquisitions in America, and 
the area lying between Hudson Bay and Lake Superior was one of 
the arenas for that race. The contest was only beginning; the English 
demand for a boundary at the line of the forty-ninth parallel was, 
as it were, but a staking of the English claim. Nor was the end of the 
joint commission of 1719-20 the end of the idea; for it was to appear 
again and aay before it was finally written, in a somewhat altered 
form, into the Anglo-American Convention of 1818 and the Treaty 


of 1846. At the moment, the negotiations of 1719-20 represented a 
brief and intense chapter in the history of mercantilist imperialism 
-a race for empire, the great mercantile desideratum of which was 


98]bid. 
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N 1829 the Ohio Black Code, inoperative for many years, was - 
[vet “If the act is enforced,” commented a Cincinnati Negro, § yi}; 

“we, the poor sons of Aethiopia, must take shelter where we can} gay 
find it. . . . If we cannot find it in America, where we were born and app 
spent all our days, we must beg it elsewhere.” The plight of the plac 
northern free Negro was thus epitomized; and, particularly after} jay 
1850, no Negro felt free, no freedman safe, until he had escaped the gre 
reach of the Fugitive Slave Law. Just how many American Negroes } go, 
fled their masters in the South or their oppressors in the North is not 1 
known, but between twenty and forty thousand of them turned their J ya, 
faces toward Canada, the symbol and reality of a long sought release | ya: 
from bondage and discrimination. by 

Upper Canada, or Canada West, to which nearly all of these} x5 
refugees went, was indeed a place of freedom. Unlike the Negro in} | 
the northern United States, the Negro in Canada knew that the law § go 





rigorously protected him in that freedom, and the very founding of 
the Elgin and similar settlements testified to the fact that, by and 
large, the Negro’s faith in the province was not misplaced. The 
problem, however, involved more than simple legalisms and settle- 
ments; for even some Canadians responded to the presence of the 
Negro much as did residents of the Northern United States. 

The stream of Negro immigration, especially to western areas of 
upper Canada, created inevitable opposition. Commenting on a 
group of Cincinnati refugees of 1830, the African Repository—with 
perhaps some small axe to grind for African colonization—observed 
that “they are already viewed as unwelcome intruders, and neither 
the Government, the people, nor the climate of Canada, are favour- 
able to their wishes.”* And the House of Assembly of Upper Canada, 
though remarking that it wished to help the fugitive, observed that 
“yet, the sudden introduction of a mass of Black Population, likely 
to continue without limitation, is a matter so dangerous to the peace 
and comfort of the inhabitants, that it now becomes necessary to 
prevent or check, by some prudent restrictions, this threatened 




























1Cincinnati Advertiser, March 27, 1829, quoted in Richard C. Wade, “The Negro 
in Cincinnati, 1800-1830,” Journal of Negro History, XXXIX (Jan., 1954), 43-57. 
2African Repository, VI (March, 1830), 27-8. 
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evil.”* In the mid-1830’s, the inhabitants of the Western District of 
the province petitioned the government to retain the Amherstburg 
garrison because of “the Civil authority of the Frontier parts of the 
District being insufficient in case of an emergency to control the very 
numerous & troublesome black population daily coming into the 
District from the Slave States, & who are of the most depraved & 
reckless description generally speaking; and who are almost daily 
violating the laws & even threatened to put civil authority at de- 
fiance.”* In 1840 the magistrates of the Western District themselves 
appealed to the government that “some legislative check might be 
placed upon the rapid importation of this unfortunate race, such as 
have of late inundated this devoted section of the province, to the 
great detriment to the claims of the poor Emigrant from the mother 
country upon our consideration.”® 

Whether such anti-Negro expressions were the product of genuine 
racial prejudice in Canada or whether they mirrored, in part, a 
natural tendency to transfer to a minority group unrest engendered 
by unconnected domestic problems, the fact remains that there was 
noticeable anti-Negro feeling. In the case of the founding of the 
Elgin or Buxton Settlement, in 1849, that sentiment, the product of 
several factors, was especially marked. 

The Elgin Settlement was the most carefully planned and the 
most highly organized of any of the Negro communities established 
in Upper Canada. The settlement itself was organized and directed 
by the Reverend William King, a former slaveowner and a minister 
of the Free Presbyterian Church, and by a corporation known as the 
Elgin Association. The aim of the settlement, as King himself ex- 
pressed it, was “to place them [Negroes] on land [,] give them 
an interest in the soil, and provide them with a Christian education.”® 
A mission for the settlement, called the Buxton Mission, was spon- 
sored directly by the Free Presbyterian Church of Canada. So high 
a degree of organization, together with the fact that the sponsors 
were mostly white Canadians, might doubtless create considerable 
antipathy among rank-and-file citizens who felt themselves affected. 
And to give their antipathy direction, these citizens had as their 

8Quoted in ibid., 28-9. 

‘Public Archives of Canada, Ottawa. Upper Canada State Papers, Q 387 Pt. II, 
$14-15. This anti-Negro petition was introduced apparently despite the fact that 
there were Negroes serving at the same time in Canadian armed forces. 

5Quoted in Thomas Rolph, Emigration and Colonization: Embodying the Results 
of a Mission to Great Britain and Ireland, During the Years 1839, 1840, 1841, and 
1842 (London, 1844), 313-14. 


es King Papers, William King to Clerk of the Toronto Presbytery, June 21, 
8. 
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unofficial spokesman an especially vocal and vitriolic crusader, 
Edwin Larwill, resident of Chatham, local official, and member of 
the provincial legislature. 

The public organization of the Elgin experiment did not actually 
begin until the spring of 1849, although King was seeking land fo 
it in 1848. An open meeting held at Toronto in March appointed a 
committee of leading Toronto citizens to assist him in his under 
taking. The next two and a half months King toured Upper Canada, 































C 
selling his idea and obtaining promises of financial support. Having de 
“succeeded in obtaining the subscription of stock to the amount § 4 Ja 
needed,” the officers called a stock-holders’ meeting in Toronto for fhe) 
June 1, “to organize the [Elgin] Association.”’ By the middle of July § acti 
the site for the settlement had been decided upon, and, on October § of 
22, 1849, the Elgin Association bought its first block of land—4,300 § in | 
acres in Raleigh Township. By the end of November or the beginning J fd 
of December the first settlers had moved into the Elgin Settlement; | act 
and, nine months later, on August 10, 1850, the Elgin Association ’ 
was formally incorporated as a stock company by act of the Canadian § 4, 
legislature. Fr 

The bare chronology of settlement, however, overlooks a strong § th 
undercurrent of opposition; opposition which, if it did not materially § th 
impede the progress of organization and operation of the settlement, § 1] 


demonstrated the distrust and dislike with which the Elgin experi- 
ment was greeted in some quarters. . 

On March 8, 1849, nearly eighteen months before the Elgin 
Association was formally chartered and six months before the first 
purchase of land was actually made, the Western District Council, 
hearing rumours of a proposed settlement, asserted, in a petition to 
the Legislative Assembly of the Province of Canada, that: 


In the opinion of your eee such a settlement in any part of this 
District would be highly deleterious to the morals and social condition of the 
present and future inhabitants of this District, as well as to its prosperity in 
every other respect.® 












King himself was also well aware that “the prejudice which exists 
against the Coloured Man in the N[orthern] States, has followed him 
even in this free Country and operates against his moral improve- 
ment. To such an extent is it carried that in most places of the West 
it excludes their children from the Common Schools. In one township 

7The Ecclesiastical and Missionary Record for the Presbyterian Church of Canada, 
V (1848-9), 124. 


8King Papers, copy of [Petition of District Council of the Western District to the 
Legislative Assembly of the Province of Canada], Feb. 19, 1849. 
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in the Western District they will not even permit a coloured man 
to settle.”® 

Had the dissatisfaction been confined to a few individual outbursts 
or remained merely nebulous, the Elgin Association and the settle- 
ment might have avoided the constant pressure which harassed 
them. Opposition, however, rapidly solidified in the Western District; 
and much of its force can undoubtedly be traced to Edwin Larwill 
of Chatham. Little is known about Larwill beyond the fact that he 
was born in England and was an old-line Tory. He may have been 
a lawyer, a merchant, or a real estate agent, for it is known that he 
held some land, and he may have been an active speculator. He was 
active in local politics, serving during the 1840's both as a member 
of the Western District Council and as member for Kent County 
in the Canadian legislature. It can be said unequivocably about 
Edwin Larwill that he was a congenital agitator, violently and 
actively anti-Negro. 

Whether Larwill himself in fact inaugurated the petition sent by 
the “Inhabitants of the Township of Raleigh and its Vicinity” to the 
Free Presbyterian Synod in Toronto in June, 1849, is not known, but 
that he was a leading figure in its instigation is amply suggested by 
the appearance of his name at the head of a list of 377 signatures. 
This petition, indicative of considerable popular feeling, presaged 
a long hard fight against the Elgin Settlement, in which the name 


of Edwin Larwill loomed large. The petition began with the usual 
assertion that its signers had no objection to the Negro as such, that 
he was a fine person, deserving of every right to rise in life and to 
develop himself fully—so long, the petition added, as he did not 
accomplish these aims in Canada—and particularly in Raleigh Town- 
ship. To introduce a “Colony of . . . Vicious Blacks,” the Petition 
remarked, “would be prejudicial to every Interest of Society.” 


The Township of Raleigh is an old, Well Settled Township, its Inhabitants 
are Moral, Industrious, and Intelligent, A View of the Map will Show You, 
that the Land Selected for the Blacks is Surrounded by Such Men, The Pioneers 
of the Forest who, after Years of Toil, have Made homes for themselves. and 
are daily increasing the Number of their Schools, and places of Worship. 


As men of property, the petitioners were also concerned that the 

community would depress land values, that it would encourage 

amalgamation, and that it would cause the collapse of society and 

of political institutions. 

Would not offices of trust. Honor. and Emolument, ultimately fall to their 

Share. Imagine our Legislative Halls Studded and, our principal Departments 
*Ibid., William King to Rev. J[ohn] Bon[n]ar, July 15, 1849. 
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Managed by, these Ebony Men. It would be impossible to Keep them out of the 
Smaller elective offices. Black Councillors, School Trustees. Path Masters, &ct— 
The Genious [sic] of our Institutions would be destroyed. . . .1° 








The popular opposition to the Elgin experiment reached its climax 
two months later when, on August 18, 1849, a public meeting was 
assembled at the Royal Exchange Hotel in Chatham by Sheriff John 
Waddell “for the purpose of taking such measures as might be 
deemed advisable to prevent the partial colonizing of colored people 
in the settled township of this District.” It was time enough to 
take measures, for the Elgin Association had already fixed on the 
Raleigh tract, and, in another four months, the settlement would be 


in actual operation. In 

Although there is no evidence that Larwill himself was directly § Wal 
responsible for the calling of the meeting, he played a conspicuous § ing 
part in the proceedings. The crowd assembled about 2 o'clock in a § Can 
house directly behind the hotel; and, shortly after it had been called § Afri 
to order, William King, conspicuously present, rose to ask the pur- the 
pose of the meeting. The Chairman, George Young, replied that it § was 
was called to stop the purchase of land by Negroes in the Township § “ne 
of Raleigh. King then responded that the “meeting is called to do § por 
an illegal act and I protest against the whole proceedings of this § Mc 
meeting as illegal, and if any disturbance should arise, as it is feared § the 
there would from the excited state of the public mind you will be § 
held responsible for it.”! in 

If King’s admonitions went unheeded, the words themselves did § the 
not. The meeting was thrown into confusion and, in order to con- § of 
tinue, adjourned to the front of the hotel. There, despite objections Ge 
from Larwill, King observed to the crowd that the Negro was legally El 
entitled to purchase land; that there would be no incursion of § to 
coloured riff-raff, for the Elgin Settlement “was only open to the | th 


deserving, and these only it was their wish to encourage.” Finally, 
he cautioned, action against the Negro would create a double-edged 
sword, capable of cutting its present wielders.** 

The remarks were calculated to impress the thoughtful, but they 
had little influence upon a crowd already convinced. “Mr. King,” 
the Kent Advertiser reported, “was frequently interrupted during 
his remarks, and it was almost impossible to hear him; the noise and 
groans being so frequent.”"* Finally, however, the crowd quieted 


10King Papers, Memorial of the Inhabitants of Raleigh Township and Vicinity [to 
the Presbyterian Synod at Toronto, June 1849]. 

11Chatham Chronicle, Aug. 21, 1849. 

12P.A.C., William King, MS Autobiography, 264. 

18Kent Advertiser, Aug. 20, 1849. 14]bid. 
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down and busied itself with the major agenda of the afternoon—the 
passage of a series of resolutions. Resolving first that they abhorred 
slavery and wished to see the Negro enjoying “every political and 
moral priviledge” [sic], the assembly asserted its determination that 
such enjoyment must not be pursued in any settled area of the 
province, and further implied that it was the duty of the government 
to prevent it. Then, to buttress words by deeds, the assembly resolved 
to appoint a committee of vigilance to “note the proceedings of the 
Elgin Association . . . , to give publicity to such matters as they may 
deem useful in carrying out the objects of this meeting,” and to 
draw up anti-Elgin Association petitions to Parliament. 

Incorporated into another of the resolutions was an address by 
Walter McCrae, summarizing the entire feeling of the meeting. Call- 
ing upon all Canadians, McCrae asked how many in any section of 
Canada would welcome the introduction of “several hundreds of 
Africans, into the very heart of their neighborhood” to mingle with 
the older settlers, and to claim political and social privileges. McCrae 
was only too ready to point out the danger of “amalgamation,” the 
“necessary and hideous attendant” of any increase in the coloured 
population. That he should not incur the stigma of being pro-slavery, 
McCrae concluded his address with an apostrophe to freedom. “Let 
the slaves of the United States be free, but let it be in their own 
country; let us not countenance their further introduction among us; 
in a word, let the people of the United States bear the burthen of 
their own sins.” Finally the assembly resolved to send the minutes 
of the meeting together with McCrae’s address to the Governor- 
General, to Kent’s Member of Parliament, to the President of the 
Elgin Association, and to the Warden of the Western District; and 
to urge that the press of Canada be enlisted to give its support to 
the anti-Negro cause.’® 

Although it must be said to the credit of the crowd that gathered 
in Chatham that apparently it did not resort to violence—even the 
vigilance committee does not appear ever to have done more than 
offer perhaps a few gratuitous threats—still the resolutions and 
McCrae’s speech were ample indication of the public feeling against 
the settlement of Negroes in the neighbourhood. And, as might have 
been predicted, the Chatham meeting produced almost instanta- 
neous repercussions. 

Within a week a not-disinterested observer of the Chatham 
meeting, with sarcasm and a mightily caustic tongue, lampooned the 


15Chatham Chronicle, Aug. 21, 1849. Larwill was a member of the vigilance 
committee. 
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afternoon's proceedings. Writing in the pro-Negro Toronto Globe 
the writer, signing himself “Quid,” thought that King was a “steady 
friend of the blacks,” but that the Chairman, George Young, wa 
proverbially wrong-headed. He taunted Mr. Larwill for having made 
a “tinkering speech” to the mob, speaking in “elegant phraseology 
and rounded periods.” He excoriated “another learned gentleman’ 
“the learned chirurgeon,” Dr. A. R. Robertson, and damned him oy 
of hand for invoking Biblical arguments against the Negro cause, 
Then, in a stinging peroration, “Quid” castigated Chatham. “Three 
things,” he wrote, “struck me as peculiarly deserving of reprobation, 
viz., the gross partiality displayed by the Chairman, the intemperane 
of the speakers, and the behaviour of the crowd. Among the latter 
drunkenness abounded and obscene language, and shocking oaths 
were bandied about from mouth to mouth.”"® 

King, himself, in a letter to the Chatham Chronicle, took issue with 
some of the major arguments of the meeting. 
The object of the [Elgin] Society is to take the good, give them every encourage 
ment, and make them better. . . . Many of the colored persons who propose to 
settle in Raleigh, are British subjects, and many of them are possessed of 
considerable means. Such a settlement as that, proposed by the Elgin Associa 
tion, will exercise a wholsome moral influence on the colored population, in 


the Western District; improve the nature of land in Raleigh; increase the 
revenue of the Township, and add to the trade of Chatham.!7 


If one wonders at the emphasis here on the presumed affluence and 
elevation of the proposed settlers— and wonders what was to become 
of those Negroes whose poverty, low social status, and lack of moral 
and educational training made them the principal objects of re 
generation—one need but consider the success which the Elgin 
Settlement ultimately enjoyed and the succor and training which ia 
fact it did give to many destitute Negroes from the United States. 
And one may also forgive King here for using a politician’s argument 
to do battle with racist politicians, themselves in dead earnest. 

There were many, on the other hand, who supported the position 
of the Chatham assembly. “One who was present at the meeting’ 
and who had read King’s reply in the Chronicle perceived the in- 
herent weakness in his assurances about the affluent and elevated 
Negroes. Hitting what must have been a telling blow, he asked how 
the Elgin Settlement could pose as a philanthropic organization if 
it neglected those “destitute of all means of support, uneducated, 
degraded in mind, ard prostrate in infamy.”** The Chronicle itself, 

16“Quid,” letter to the Editor, Toronto Globe, Aug. 25, 1849. 

17William King, letter to the Editor, Chatham Chronicle, Sept. 4, 1849. 


18“One who was present at the meeting,” Letter to the Editor, Chatham Chronicle, 
Sept. 11, 1849. 
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fair in its coverage although basically anti-Negro in its policy, subtly 
appealed to the intellectual and more moderate factions. Attempting 
to embrace the best of all possible worlds, to satisfy the Negroes and 
to appease the fire-eating Larwills, the Chronicle observed that in- 
telligent Negroes would see “that their future improvement could 
be better consulted and more successfully carried out” by locating 
themselves far from an already aroused white population.” 

Calm words and plastic passivity were not, however, apparently 
heeded by those who feared the coming of the Negro. A week later 
a G. H. Green exposed treachery. “A large and respectable portion 
of those present” at the Chatham meeting, Green wrote in the 
Chronicle, “were disgusted with the proceedings, and were opposed 
to the illegal attempt made to deprive the colored man of his legal 
rights. In order to give expression to that opinion,” Green continued, 


an address was got up in favor of the Elgin Association, and was signed by 
many respectable inhabitants of Chatham and its vicinity. On Thursday last, 
while at my shop for signitures [sic], it was taken from the drawer by the party 
opposed to us, and destroyed. The act requires no comments, for by such a 
deed the perpetrators say to every honest man who differs from them, you have 
no right to express your opinion.?° 


In the Chronicle of the following week, September 18, was another 
letter, signed “Cannon,” written ostensibly by a Negro outlining 
Negro ambitions, but quite patently written by a thoroughly anti- 
Negro white man. The Negroes, “Cannon” asserted, planned to take 
over the Western District, form an independent political organization 
and thus control local politics by throwing the weight of their 
numbers in whatever direction they wished. Finally, they would 
press for amalgamation of the races—which point alone virtually 
gave away the identity of the writer.” Thus the battle raged back 
and forth in the press. If it did little to solve the problem at hand, 
it did make quite clear that a substantial part of the white population 
was gravely concerned about a Negro settlement in its neighbour- 
hood. Just how substantial the opposition was, and how well organ- 
ized, was made abundantly clear by subsequent events, events in 
which Edwin Larwill played a not insignificant role. 

On September 13 an open letter had appeared in the Toronto 
Globe signed by Archibald McKellar, one of King’s staunchest 
supporters, Thomas Williams, and George Jacobs, all Justices of the 
Peace in the Western District, and by 103 other persons. The letter 
staunchly defended the Elgin Association, assuring it that “ we think 

19Ibid., September 4, 1849. 


20G. H. Green, Letter to the Editor, Chatham Chronicle, Sept. 11, 1849. 
21[bid., Sept. 18, 1849. 
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it right to inform you, that a large and respectable portion of th - 
inhabitants of the District, offer no opposition, and take no part iy amal 
such illegal proceedings.” avoic 
Larwill bristled when he read the letter, and sent a blistering reph§ 
to the Chatham Chronicle charging that the signatures were mis § amo 
leading because they were predominantly those of coloured men. Hef mer 
also labelled a gross falsehood the letter’s description of the Chatham§ jad 
meeting. cou: 
It is a deliberate falsehood to say, that a respectable portion of the whit§ tp 
inhabitants of this District are in favour of the objects of the Elgin Association § lanc 
It is belied by the unanimous petition of the Municipal Council at its lst§  tior 
Session to Parliament, it is belied by the proceedings of the a called yf We 
the Sheriff, it is belied by the Press of the District, it is belied by the clandes . 
tine manner in which the document sent to the Globe office was signed. Ian§ *” 
well aware of the little contemptible reasons that have induced certain officiak} SP€ 
to sanction the scheme, and in due time will expose them.” We 
Exc 


Acting as Councillor of the Township of Raleigh, Larwill hadj ,, 
already written to Lord Elgin urging that “no Grants of Lands in - 
any township in this [Western] District may be given to that [the 










Elgin] association until after the Municipal Council meets. . . .”** The sec 
point of the urging became evident on October 6. On that dayf ™ 
Larwill submitted a petition to the Western District Council which : 
put the council on record firmly against the Elgin Settlement.” an 

The petition, adopted two days later, is significant not only for its§ to 
contents, but also because it suggests some shrewd manceuvering-§ th 
very probably, though not conclusively, the work of Larwill himself jw 
“The Memorial of the Western District Council, in Council Assem§ dt 





bled, Respectfully Sheweth” first, that the council had observed 
that, despite memorials and objections, the government, far from 















hindering, appeared to be encouraging the Elgin project. Further} e 
more, the petition added, land had been applied for the petitions} of 
supporting the Asociation, of dubious reliability, had been sent to} th 
the government. 
These petitions do not embody the sentiments or feelings of the respectable, h 
intelligent, and industrious yeomanry of the Western District. We can assute 0! 
your Excellency that any such statements is [sic] false, there are [sic] but om — 4 
feeling, and that is of disgust and hatred, that they “the Negroes,” should be 0 
allowed to settle in any Township where there is a white settlement. OW 4 
22Open Letter to “the President and Directors of the Elgin Association,” Toronto 
Globe, Sept. 13, 1849. . 
23Edwin Larwill, Letter to the Editor, Chatham Chronicle, Sept. 18, 1849. 
24Edwin Larwill, to the Governor-General, Sept. 12 [5?], 1849, quoted in Chatham 






Chronicle Sept. 18, 1849. 
25Amherstburg Courier, Oct. 27, 1849. 
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language is strong; but when we look at the expressions used at a late meeting 
held by the Colored People of Toronto, openly avowing the propriety of 
amalgamation, and stating that it must, will, and shall continue, we cannot 
noid so doing.*¢ 

The petition mildly stated the already commonly known feeling 

among many Western District citizens. But, as presented to Parlia- 
ment, it contained more than what the Western District Council 
had adopted. Added to the original petition, apparently without 
council approval, was a rather more vitriolic and anti-Negro section. 
It pressed the Governor-General and the cabinet to disallow all Elgin 
land sales until Parliament had passed its judgment. Citing disrup- 
tions which the Negro population had caused elsewhere in the 
Western District by asserting their right to vote at township meetings 
and to send their children to the public schools, the petition urged 
specific anti-Negro action. 
We your memorialists also beg leave to suggest, that your Excellency and your 
Excellency’s cabinet, will take into your serious consideration the propriety of 
laying a Poll Tax on American Negroes immigrating into this Province—also 
the propriety of some enactments against amalgamation, and the introduction 
of a Bill by which all foreign Negroes shall be compelled to furnish good 
security that they shall not become a burden on the Parish, also, to ascertain 
whether it would be politic to allow them the right of suffrage.?7 

Stating as it did that “no white man will even act with them in 
any public capacity . . . , that no Sheriff in this Province would dare 
to summon Colored men to do Jury duty,” that although “such 
things have been done in other parts of the British dominions . . 
we are convinced that the Canadians will never tolerate such con- 
duct,” the addendum was thoroughly racist in character. Its pro- 
visions to bar Negroes from public office and from public schools, to 
force them to pay a poll tax, and to require them to raise bond to 
exist as free citizens, are reminiscent of the old black codes of several 
of the northern United States. They show how far at least a part of 
the Canadian white population had gone in its anti-Negro sentiment. 

The official petition of the Western District Council did not, 
however, impede the formation of the settlement. Within two weeks 
of the presentation of this petition the first of the Elgin land had 
actually been purchased; within two months settlers began to move 
onto the lands and William King took up his official duties as Agent 
and Missionary. 

“We view with deep alarm,” King had written in the fall of 1849, 
“the illegal attempts of a party in the Western District, to hinder 
us from purchasing a home where we please in the Province, such 

26Chatham Chronicle, Nov. 6, 1849. 27Ibid., Oct. 16, 1849. 
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a power if carried into effect would drive us from the Province.” 
But, after the first sermon had been preached in the new settlement 
and rumoured violence and bloodshed against the settlers had failed 
to materialize, and after a few months of continuing growth and 
prosperity, King looked back and observed that “the whole excite. 
ment was got up for political purposes, but it is not likely that it 
can be continued, as the unworthy motives of the party opposed to 
the mission . . . has been thoroughly seen through by the com- 
munity.””® To the extent that Negrophobia had been organized and 
used to further the Tory political aims of Larwill against the Reform 
Administration and against McKellar, a local Reform leader, King 
was right. The opposition had died down, and it never again 
assumed against the Elgin Settlement the kind of public coherence 
that it had achieved at the August meeting in Chatham, or the same 
degree of official sanction that it had received at the Westem 
District Council meeting in October. Yet the fact that race hysteria 
could have been organized so effectively on such short notice surely 
indicates a not altogether latent popular prejudice, a prejudice borne 
out by frequent references to previous race incidents in the anti- 
Elgin campaign.*° 

Undaunted, however, Edwin Larwill kept up a concerted and 
consistent attack against the settlement—an attack which he con- 
tinued either directly against the Elgin Settlement or indirectly 
against the Negro in general. In one of his last acts as Councillor for 
Raleigh Township in the Western District Council, “Mr. Edwin 
Larwill, the indefatigable opponent of the “Elgin Association’ pre- 
sented the draft of a remonstrance to the House of Assembly,” which 
the House unanimously adopted, urging the Canadian government 
not to incorporate the Elgin Association.** Having first failed to halt 
the sale of lands and having then failed to stop actual settlement, 
Larwill’s last hope was to blight the settlement’s future by thwarting 
the chartering of the Elgin Association. But in this effort, too, he 
failed. 

For nearly four years thereafter Edwin Larwill dropped out of 
sight—but not before he had discharged one final volley against 
King and the Elgin Settlement. Larwill had good cause to be bitter 

28King Papers, William King, “Address to the Coloured People of Canada,” undated 
MS, saul fall, 1849. 

29Jbid., [William King] to Convener of Colonial Committee [of the Free Pres- 
byterian Church of Scotland], March 17, 1850. 

80See, for example, Chatham Chronicle, Oct. 16, 1849; and King Papers, I. W. 
Thompson to William King, March 24, 1849. It is possible to hypothesize that the 
heritage of racial thinking in the anti-French outlook of many English Canadians 


was easily transferable to another minority group—this time the Negroes. 
81Kent Advertiser, April 11, 1850. 
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and touchy in April, 1850, since he had just failed of re-election as 
Councillor from Raleigh to the Western District Council. One may 
reasonably question whether his defeat had anything to do with his 
anti-Negro and anti-Elgin stand, for there was still prejudice in the 
area, and Larwill himself maintained that he did not choose to run. 
Still he felt it necessary to reassert his position. 

If his arguments had improved little in calibre, at least Larwill 
presented them for once in a fairly orderly manner as follows: Immi- 
grants from Europe are of better stock; Canadian Negro settlements 
may lead to war with the slave-holding United States; the Negro 
does not in fact enjoy equality in Canada; the influx of Negroes will 
lead to inevitable amalgamation; such communities as the Elgin 
Settlement give the Negro undue advantage over immigrants from 
Europe; moral and industrious people can always take care of them- 
selves—and moral and religious training is already available to all; 
Negro communities will depress property values for the whites; 
Negroes are incapable of self-government; at best Negroes are “in- 
dolent, vicious and ungovernable”; the distinction between white and 
Negro is part of nature’s plan and has been so arranged for a good 
purpose; Canadian public opinion is opposed to such communities 
as the Elgin Settlement; and the Canadian climate is bad for the 
Negro.*? 

It was a formible list. Larwill obviously meant every word of 
it, as he demonstrated eight months later by publicly discontinuing 
his subscription to the Essex Advocate because “it favors the estab- 
lishing of colored settlements in Canada, to which, in my opinion, 
every decent white man is opposed.”** Larwill’s seriousness was 
perhaps also demonstrated by the violent attack which the Voice of 
the Fugitive, Negro newspaper published by Henry Bibb in Sand- 
wich, launched in jubilation over Larwill’s defeat for Parliament in 
the winter of 1851. “We have not yet seen the official returns from 
that quarter [Kent County]—but we are happy to learn from a 
reliable source that E. Larwill, of Chatham, the enemy and vile 
persecutor of the colored population, has been gloriously defeated 
by their votes.”* 

Sympathy for the Negro was not yet a prerequisite for popular 
election in Kent, for in 1854 Larwill was returned for that county 
as its representative to Parliament. While there he actively carried 
on his campaign against the Negroes. During debate on the 
Canadian-American reciprocity treaty he introduced a resolution 


82Chatham Chronicle, April 30, 1850. 

88Edwin Larwill [to Editor, Essex Advocate], Feb. 17, 1851, quoted in Voice of 
the Fugitive, Feb. 26, 1851. 

84Voice of the Fugitive, Dec. 17, 1851. 
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designed, perhaps somewhat circuitously, to accomplish his long: 
standing aims. 

















This House will gladly show a liberal spirit and friendly disposition towany 
the United States, for their generous conduct in legislation upon this matter, 
(Reciprocity;) and that in proof of such disposition on their part, the Pm 
vincial Legislature will hereafter exact from negro emigrants a poll tax equal in 
amount to that now imposed upon other foreigners—will not incorporate any 




















t 
associations for the special benefit of men of color as a class, and will disco _ 
the promotion of any institution, the object and end whereof would bea , 
junction with the Abolitionists of the Northern States, to bring about a sever the 
ance of the American Union. Lar 











The House of Assembly, however, was not impressed by Larwills 













































theory or by his methods; it unanimously rejected the proposed reso- . 
lution. Commenting on his measure, the Worcester Spy branded me 
Larwill a Canadian doughface, who was trying to get American * 
trade concessions so that he could sell his products in the United dic 
States and who at the same time fawned upon the Southern Slavoc. 
racy, then in control of the American government.** 7 
Though Larwill failed to get Parliament to endorse directly his 
position regarding Negroes in general and the Elgin Settlement in 
particular, he was an agile fighter and quite capable of changing ag 
his tactics. From a programme of direct condemnation of the Elgin : 
Settlement, therefore, he turned to a campaign of attrition. He gave : 
notice early in October that he would move an “Address to His 8 
Excellency the Governor General setting forth the gross and con- ° 
tinued negligence of the Officers and directors of the Elgin Associa- . 
tion”;** and on October 16 he and his colleague, George Macbeth, , 
from the West Riding of Elgin, submitted a series of resolutions. 
Resolved, That an humble Address be presented to His Excellency the Governor { 





General, praying that His Excellency will direct the proper Officer to lay before 
this House Ist. Copies of the Proceedings of the Elgin Association, and Reports 
thereon for each year since the incorporation of the said Society down to the 
10th of August, 1854. 2ndly. The quantity of the Land purchased by the said 
Corporation, the conditions of purchase, the sum to be given per acre [,] the 
time and terms of payment, if they have been complied with, and, if not, why 
not? And a copy of all such rules and regulations touching the management 
and disposition of the Lands, properties, estate, and effects of the said Associa- 
tion. 3rdly. The number of public buildings erected, their location, dimensions, 
uses, and cost of construction, of the settlement and improvement of the said 
lands; the quantity of Land sold, leased, or otherwise disposed of; the number 
of the lot or part of lot, the number of acres contained therein, the number 
of acres cleared and enclosed, the price paid per acre therefor, or the annual 
















85Worcester Spy, n.d., quoted in the Liberator, Oct. 13, 1854. 
86Chatham Western Planet, Oct. 11, 1854. 
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rent thereof, together with all other conditions of said purchase. 4thly. An 
account of the receipts and expenditures of the said Association.37 


George Brown of Toronto, known for his friendliness to the 
Negroes’ cause and actively interested in the Elgin Association, 
objected to the resolution on the ground that it was an unfair 
request of an organization not equipped and staffed to produce so 
detailed a report. Larwill’s position, however, was upheld by 
Attorney General Macdonald, who ruled “that, by their charter, 
the company were obliged to furnish all the information asked for.”** 
Larwill, his motion carried, had thus won the first round in his 
battle of harassment. 

Larwill’s victory, however, was unavailing, since the Elgin As- 
sociation appears to have complied, adding to its 1854 Annual 
Report a financial statement, a list of stockholders, and copies of the 
Constitution, By-laws, and Act of Incorporation. If in fact this Report 
did not answer all of Larwill’s questions at least it appears to have 
satisfied the government, for there is no record of further demands for 
information until 1860—four years after Larwill had left Parliament. 

Defeated in victory Larwill seems to have dropped his campaign 
against the Elgin Settlement itself and to have devoted himself 
sporadically to a continuing attack on the Negro in general. In a de- 
bate of December, 1854, on changes in the naturalization law, he sug- 
gested that Negroes be wholly discouraged from entering Canada, 
a motion for which he was unable even to get a seconder.*® A couple 
of weeks later, in a debate on the question of printing public records 
in French and English, Larwill managed to remark along the way, 
in response to a gibe from George Brown, that he, Larwill, was at 
the moment speaking of human beings—“the link between the celes- 
tial and the terrestrial, and not of negroes who connected the orang 
outang with the monkey.” For which remarks he was rewarded, 
according to the record, with “Oh! Oh! and laughter.”*° Six months 
later he opposed any form of public school integration; and in May, 
1856, he argued for colour differentiation in the taking of the census. 
“The hon. member,” the Toronto Globe observed, “then digressed 
into an attack on the coloured race, asserting that the planters sent 
their criminal and lunatic negroes to Canada, where they knew they 
would be taken care of.”*! And three days later the unsympathetic 
Chatham Western Planet caustically reported that 


87Canadian Parliament, Legislative Assembly, Journal, 5th Provincial Parl., 1st 
Sess., vol. 18, 185. 


38P.A.C., Parliamentary Debates, Oct. 16, 1854, clipping file, microfilm. This 
collection is also known as the Microfilm Hansard. 89] bid., Dec. 1, 1854. 


40Ibid., Dec. 13, 1854. 41Toronto Globe, May 13, 1856. 
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his attention is for the most divided between the Maine Law on the one 
hand and the “colored population” on the other. His late motion is for “an 
Address to his Excellency the Governor General praying him to cause to be 
laid before this House, a Return of the number of all Negro or Colored Male 
or Female, Quadroom [sic] Mulatto, Samboes, Half-breeds or Mules, Mongrels 
Conglomerates in the Penitentiary, Lunatic Asylum, of other Public Institutions, 
as also the proportion of those curious classes o Varities [sic] of the Pro 
vincial population as compared with the Celt and Saxon Races.”*? 








por 

Larwill’s own vituperativeness finally caught up with him. Some § *™ 
three hundred of his own constituents signed an address urging Dr. ot 
Cross to run against him in the next election.** It was not Cross, . 


however, who was to humble Larwill in the parliamentary election 
of 1857, but rather his fellow-townsman, Archibald McKellar, who 
as early as the Chatham meeting in August, 1849, had identified him- 
self with the cause of the Negro, the fortunes of the Elgin Settlement, 
and the name of William King. Larwill’s defense of his own position, 
reported in the Toronto Globe, that “he had never said anything dis- 
respectful of the coloured people, beyond saying that he thought 
them an ‘undesirable population’ to settle in Canada, and that all 
who entered from the United States should be subjected to a poll 
tax,”** apparently left unimpressed a public which seemed tired of 
the viciousness which had so frequently characterized Larwill’s anti- 
Negro crusade. In December, 1857, therefore, Edwin Larwill, 
Member of Parliament from Kent County, surrendered his seat to 
Archibald McKellar. The Negro vote, observed the Planet, had 
achieved its vengeance.** 

From many points of view, the Elgin experiment was highly 
successful. In the nearly twenty years of its active operation it 
provided a home for over a thousand Negroes, free and ex-slave. 
During this period it demonstrated effectively the capacity of the 
Negro to receive and to profit from education, the ability of the 
Negro to operate successfully business enterprises, the effectiveness 
of the Negro as an agriculturist. It disproved the contention that the 
Negro was inherently inferior to the white, that his potential and 
his accomplishments must always be of a lower order of excellence. 

Despite this marked success, however, one must question, in per- 
spective, whether the Elgin experiment was as significant as its 
supporters and admirers thought. The story of the opposition to the 
founding of the Elgin Settlement clearly demonstrates that, despite 
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42Chatham Western Planet, May 15, 1856. 

43]bid., Dec. 29, 1856. 

44Chatham Advertiser, n.d., quoted in Toronto Globe, Dec. 26, 1857. 
45Chatham Western Planet, Dec. 31, 1857. 
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Upper Canada’s justifiably proud record as a haven for the ha- 
rassed Negro from the United States, her white citizens, like their 
northern American neighbours, also had their race problem. If the 
attitudes and actions of Edwin Larwill are the extreme example of 
opposition to all that the Elgin experiment stood for, yet the 
intensity with which he was able to carry on his crusade, the sup- 
port which he got from his political constituents for nearly ten years, 
and the official sanction which the Western District Council gave to 
an anti-Negro point of view reflect a troublesome social problem 
which was not confined to the United States alone. One may specu- 
late upon some of the motives which led Larwill into his racist 
crusade; one may point out his apparently ardent political ambition, 
or one may observe the Kent Advertiser's notice of November 4, 1850, 
of “Mr Larwill’s extensive Sale of real estate” and wonder whether 
some of his animus was not perhaps the result of his concern for land 
speculation and property values. Yet, whatever Larwill’s personal 
motives or his political affiliations, he did receive support, he did 
have a substantial backing of the white community in his own area. 

Ultimately, however, we are brought again face to face with the 
Elgin Settlement itself, and face to face with the ultimate validity 
of its professed aims. The expressed and implied purpose of the 
Negro community, whether the Elgin Settlement, Wilberforce, or 
the later Port Royal Experiment of South Carolina, was to train and 
educate Negroes, to fit them to take their place in society as free 
men, to prepare them ultimately for integration into a predominantly 
white culture. It is questionable whether the Elgin experiment 
achieved this aim. After the outbreak of the Civil War in the United 
States the initial impetus for the settlement had disappeared, and 
shortly thereafter the community declined. 

The Elgin experiment, ended, in short, without ever having 
grappled directly with the problem of integration. It is little to the 
point that individual Negroes went out into white society and made 
good—for the exceptional or fortunate Negro has always been able to 
make an individual adjustment to the society in which he was thrust. 
The Negro as a social group, however, is the focus of the Negro 
problem: a problem which neither Emancipation, Reconstruction, 
any number of Elgin Settlements, nor the trial and error of one 
hundred years have yet solved satisfactorily. And it was precisely 
this problem of integrating one social group with another that 
Elgin did not touch.** How little it came to grips with this issue is 


46]t is indeed only within recent years that the question of general integration has 
been recognized as the real heart of the Negro problem. 
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almost perversely illustrated by the condition of the Elgin schools- 
so good that white settlers from the vicinity did not cavil to send 
their own children to be educated among Negroes. Nor, except for 
the radical fringe of the Larwillites, did opposition ever go much 
beyond mumblings of discontent—so long as the Negroes remained 
in Buxton. Here, in the Negro community, they were effectively 
isolated from their white neighbours; here they demonstrated pre- 
cisely the attitude which they most hoped that they could live down 
and overcome: that the white community had no spoken objection 
to the Negroes’ moral, intellectual, and spiritual elevation, just so 
long, as the citizens of the Western District had pointed out, as the 















































elevation of Negro society was not an integral part of the life of : 
the Western District, particularly of the Township of Raleigh. . 
Even though opposition to the Elgin Settlement generally avoided 
the viciousness of Edwin Larwill, still it was always present; and h 
during the last years of the experiment it flared up once more. A | 
futile attempt was made to besmirch the character of William King 
by charging him with fraudulent use of funds collected for the 
purposes of the settlement. The charge was ill-conceived, and doubt- 





less was in part politically inspired. Yet the fact remains that anti- 
Negro feeling was still prevalent, that the Negro had not been 
accepted by white society in Western Ontario, that Negroes were 
still a minority group with minority status, subject to the whim of 
antagonism, and political scapegoats. 

In retrospect one sees the same limitation in the Elgin Settlement 
that one sees in the rash of Utopian communities which were its 
contemporaries. The failure of the ideal lay in the fact that neither 
the Utopians nor the sponsors of the Elgin experiment conceived 
that it would be impossible to achieve that ideal operating in a 
vacuum, beyond the confines of everyday society. The real failure 
of the Elgin Settlement was its failure to comprehend the basic 
implications of its whole purpose—integration. The Elgin Settlement 
operated effectively and efficiently in a vacuum. It had saved many 
individual Negroes from oppression and persecution; it had pros- 
pered nobly according to its own lights. But it had contributed little 
of lasting value to the solution of the major problem. It had rejected 
the philosophy of the American Colonization Society as unfair, 
unkind, and immoral. Yet the American Colonization Society had 
faced the ultimate question of integration by denying it. To their 
credit, however, the Elgin supporters accepted the challenge. It is 
one of the tragedies of history that they missed the point—that by 
their efforts integration and social well-being were so little advanced. 
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THE CAPE BRETON LANDFALL: 1494 or 1497 
Nore ON A LETTER FROM JOHN Day® 


L. A. VIGNERAS 


E know very little about John Cabot, the discoverer of 

Canada. In 1476 he received Venetian citizenship by 

vote of the Senate; but we have no information regarding 
his birthplace or his whereabouts before he settled in Venice. Some 
thirty years ago, a Catalan historian, Sefior Carrera y Valls, found 
the names “Colom” and “Cabot” in the local archives and concluded 
that both admirals were native sons of Catalonia.’ For good measure, 
Sr Carrera added that the name “Brasil” given to one of the mythical 
islands of the Atlantic was also Catalan in origin. His conclusions, 
however, have found little credit anywhere, even in Spain. 

It is generally admitted that Cabot was Italian-born, and Bellemo 
has suggested Gaeta as his birthplace.* Others think that the dis- 
coverer was from Liguria, since Pedro de Ayala, Spanish ambas- 
sador to England in 1498, referred to him as a Genoese. “Cabuto” 
and “Gavoto” families are recorded in the archives of Genoa, and 
Porto Maurizio and Savona. In 1464 we find Bartolomeo and Batista 
Gavoto living in Savona.* In 1489, King Ferdinand of Spain ap- 
pointed one Francisco Gavoto “consul de los de Castilla Aragén y 
Viscaya” in Savona, to succeed his deceased brother Franco Gavoto.* 

Of particular interest are some documents from the Valencia 
archives which Professor Manuel Ballesteros of the University of 
Madrid brought to light in 1943, because such documents purport 
to show that a Venetian known as “Johan Cabot Montecalunya” or 
as “Johan Cabot” resided in Valencia from 1490 to 1493.° This 
Venetian submitted to King Ferdinand in 1492 a project for im- 
proving harbour facilities at the Grao, Valencia’s outport, and 
showed him a sketch that he had made. The King referred the 
project to Diego de la Torre, Chief Bailiff of Valencia, in a letter 


*The author wishes to express his gratitude to Dr. J. A. Williamson of Chichester, 
England, for his most valuable comments and suggestions. 

1R. Carrera y Valls, La Descoberta de America (Reus, 1928). 

2V. Bellemo Giovanni Caboto, Raccolta Colombiana (14 vols., Roma, 1894) V, ii, 
209. 

8]. Dumont, Corps universel diplomatique du droit des gens (Amsterdam, 1726), 
II, i, 302. 

4Archivo de Simancas, Registro General del Sello, 7 febr. 1489. 

5Manuel Ballesteros-Gaibrois, “Juan Caboto en Espana,” Revista de Indias, XIV 
(1943), 607-27. 
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which begins thus: “Chamberlain and Chief Bailiff: We have been} A 
informed by Johan Caboto Montecalunya, Venetian, that he came § ls 
to that city (Valencia) a little over two years ago. . . .”° lanc 

On October 26, 1492, Diego de la Torre reported favourably on “Th 
the project and expressed the belief that the whole thing was} ye 
feasible. He suggested that the stone needed for the construction fan 
of the jetty might be brought by sea from the harbour of Cullera, | 4 
He also advised the King that “Johan Cabot” was going to Barce. Ger 
lona, where the Court resided, to discuss some of the financial } 50 
aspects of the project.’ The King was favourably impressed; on tha 
February 26 and 27, 1493, he sent instructions to Diego de la Torre, wr 





to Jaime de Santangel (bailiff of Orihuela), and to the jurats 
(aldermen) of Valencia, for the carrying out of the project; but on 
March 28, 1493, the jurats refused to appropriate the funds and 
the whole scheme fell through.® 

The origin of the surname “Montecalunya” is still much of a 
mystery, but to Professor Ballesteros, the identification of the 
Valencia Caboto with the discoverer of North America leaves no 
room for doubt. The Spanish scholar points out that both Cabots 
were interested in navigation, both drew maps or sketches, and both 
were Venetian citizens. Only Ferdinand’s first letter and Diego de 
la Torre’s answer mention Cabot by name; but Ballesteros is of 
the opinion that the Venetian remained in Valencia well into 1493- 
that is for some time after his project had been rejected—before 






















going or returning to England. Ballesteros also believes that Cabot ( 
had gone to Valencia in 1490 as agent for some commercial firm, § * 
probably Italian. He was still in Spain when Columbus returned 
from his first voyage, and the two men may have met in Barcelona, h 
Ballesteros naturally rejects what he calls “el pretendido viaje def. 
1494.”® The theory that the Cape Breton landfall took place in § * 
1494 was first defended by D’Avezac and later by Tarducci.”® This 





theory is based on Legend 8 of the Sebastian Cabot 1544 map, in 
which the date of the discovery is given as 1494; but Harrisse seems 
to have shown that such a date is the result of a “lapsus du graveur, 
MCCCCXCIIII pour MCCCCXCVII, d’autant plus facile 4 com- 
mettre que les deux premiers I rapprochés forment un V.”" Legend 
8 has been reproduced by other cartographers who copied it from 










Sebastian Cabot’s map. 
SIbid., 624. TIbid., 625. 
sIbid., 610. ®1bid., 619. 






10Armand d’Avezac, Les Navigations terreneuviennes de Jean et Sébastien Cabot 
(Paris, 1869), 10-12, 19; F. Tarducci, Di Giovanni e Sebastiano Caboto (Venezia, 
1892), 56. 11Henry Harrissee, Jean et Sébastien Cabot (Paris, 1882), 56. 
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A passage from Ayala’s Letter of 1498 to the rulers of _ has 
also been interpreted to mean that Cabot had been searching for 
land across the Atlantic since 1491. Here is what Ayala writes: 
“Those of Bristol have been arming two, three or four caravels each 
year to look for the Island of Brasil and the Seven Cities with the 
fancy of that Genoese.” Ballesteros thinks that “con la fantasia 
deste Ginovés” means “with the same fancy as that of that 
Genoese.”!* Those of Bristol and John Cabot shared the same illu- 
sions as to the possibility of finding land; but this does not imply 
that the Venetian took part in the search before 1496 or was its 
originator. The search for the Island of Brasil had begun long before. 
We know that attempts to reach it were made in 1480 and 1481." 
According to Ballesteros, Cabot began to think of discovery only 
after he heard of Columbus’ first voyage. 

Ballesteros also cites a letter from the Catholic sovereigns to Ruy 
Gonzales de Puebla as evidence that Cabot did not reach England 
until 1494 or 1495. Puebla, who was at the time one of the Spanish 
ambassadors in England, had informed his government that Cabot 
had approached Henry VII with a proposal to discover land. His 
letter, dated January 21, 1496, has been lost; but we have the text 
of Ferdinand’s answer (March 28, 1496). In it, the King wrote the 
the following: “You say that a man like Columbus has gone there 
to propose to the King of England a business similar to that of the 
Indies."** According to Ballesteros, the expression “has gone there 
(es ydo alla)” means that Cabot had recently arrived in England, 
and I am inclined to agree with him. 

Further arguments in favour of the 1497 date for the Cape Breton 
landfall can be derived from “Johan,” or John, Day’s letter to the 
“Almirante Mayor” which was recently discovered in Simancas, and 
is printed below in translation.’® This letter is undated but it gives 
many details about Cabot’s voyage also found in the Sancino and 
Pasqualigo letters which are known to have been written in 1497. 
Therefore the Simancas document must also date from that same 
year. Here are some of the details given by John Day which check 
with information derived from the other sources: the voyage lasted 
three months, from May to August; the new land was identified as 


12]bid., 618. 
18Carl V. Solver, Imago Mundi (Kobenhavn, 1951), 148. 
—, Giovanni Caboto, V, 217; Tarducci, Di Giovanni e Sebastiano Caboto, 


18See also L. A. Vigneras, “New Light on the 1497 Cabot Voyage,” Hispanic 
American Historical Review, XXXVI(4), Nov., 1956, 503-9. It includes the Spanish 
text of John Day’s letter. 
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the Island of the Seven Cities; Cabot took possession of it in the 


name of the King of England; he saw no human beings but found - 
signs that the land was inhabited; he noticed an amazing quantity of Liz: 
codfish; upon his return, he was granted an esos pension of 0 
twenty pounds; and a much larger expedition was planned for the Daj 
following year. cov 

Thus we have to admit that the voyage described by John Day} jp. 
took place in 1497. The English merchant's letter is the only docu} yi. 
ment giving positive information on a previous unsuccessful voyage I 
which must have taken place in 1496, since on March 5 of that year] g,,. 
Cabot was granted by Henry VII exclusive rights to the lands he . 
might discover. That unsuccessful expedition, in which Cabot had Ell 
to turn back because of bad weather and lack of supplies, is re} 4, 
ferred to by John Day as “the first voyage (el viaje primero)’ } 1, 
Therefore we can safely assume that Cabot undertook no voyage} 1, 
of discovery before 1496. ha 

In an article published in 1954, David O. True expressed the} ,, 
belief that the 1497 expedition took Cabot, not to Canada, but tof 4, 


Florida, misled as he was by the magnetic variation.’* I doubt very 
much, however, that Cabot would have relied only on his compass; 
he must have also checked his position by the stars. Moreover, 
according to John Day, the Venetian had noticed the “northwestin 
of the needle and had calculated it at two rhumbs (22° 30’) just 
as did Pedro Reinel a few years later for the vicinity of Cabo Raso 
(Cape Race).’? The deflection of the needle appears to have been 
known to navigators before 1492. We must also keep in mind that 
Cabot made the return trip in only fifteen days. (This detail given 
by John Day is not found in the other sources.) A fifteen-day retum 
trip from Newfoundland is not impossible, in view of the favourable 
winds and currents, and we know that Cartier and La Roche Breton 
had similar experiences. From Florida, it would be out of the 
question. 

Mr. True is also of the opinion that part of the nomenclature 
found on the Cantino and Canerio maps is derived from information 
given by Cabot. I doubt it. But I agree with Mr. True on one point: 
the names found on Juan de la Cosa’s “Tierra descubierta por 
Inglese” must be English in origin. La Cosa probably obtained them 


16David O. True, “Some Early Maps Relating to Florida,” Imago Mundi, XI (1954), 
73. 

17See Friedrich Kunstmann, Atlas zur Entdeckungsgeschichte Amerikas ( Miinchen, 
1859), Chart I. 
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from the map which John Day sent to the “Almirante Mayor.” 
Thus la Cosa’s “Cabo Lisarte” appears to have been named after 
Lizard Point which is in Cornwall.*® 

One important point remains for discussion. According to John 
Day, the land found by Cabot in 1497 had been previously dis- 
covered by men from Bristol, who called it “Brasil,” thus giving it 
the name of one of the mythical islands of the Atlantic. When did 
this prediscovery of North America take place? 

In a memoir addressed in 1527 to the English ambassador in 
Spain, Robert Thorne attributed the discovery of North America 
to his own father and to another Bristol merchant named Hugh 
Elliot..° Robert Thorne gave no date for this landfall; but in 1580, 
the English mathematician and cartographer John Dee mentioned the 
Thorne-Elliot discovery as having taken place about 1494.*° Dee is 
known to have consulted the Robert Thorne papers and to have 
had copies made of the above mentioned memoir. None of these 
copies gives the year when the elder Thorne and Hugh Elliot made 
their discovery; but it has been suggested that Dee may have found 
the date in some marginal note overlooked by the copyist. 

I doubt very much that John Dee obtained the 1494 date from 
the Thorne papers; for Robert Thorne’s memoir to the English am- 
bassador in Spain was accompanied by a map, and in this map the 
“New Found Land” is identified as “Labrador,” a land which Bristol 
vessels did not reach until 1501 or 1502.”" A letters patent granted 
by Henry VII in 1502 to three Bristol merchants and three Azorean 
gentlemen associated in the Labrador venture, reveals the name of 
one Hugh Elliot.” These Anglo-Portuguese voyages to “Labrador” 
in 1501 and 1502 found their origin in some information given by 
one Azorean named Joao Fernandes Labrador about a land which 
he had sighted one or two years before.** Since the discovery of 
“Brasil” by men from Bristol took place before 1496, it should not 
be confused with the Bristol expeditions to “Labrador” which were 
after 1500. 


18Juan de la Cosa’s map was drawn in 1500. It is kept in the Museo Naval in 
adrid. 
19R. Hakluyt, Principal Navigations (London, 1598), I, 219. 

20British Museum, Cotton MSS., Aug. I, i, art. I. 

21“Nova Terra Laboratorum dicta. Terra hec ab Anglis primum fuit inventa.” For 
a study of Robert Thorne’s map, see H. Harrisse, Discovery of North America (New 
York, Paris, 1892), 555-6. 

220, Rymer, Foedera . . . (The Hague, 1741), Part V, Vol. IV, 186-8. 

*8§. E. Morison, Portuguese Voyages to America in the Fifteenth Century (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1941), 51-68. 
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Thus it does not seem that Dee obtained the 1494 date from 
Robert Thorne. More likely, he attributed such a date to the Lab- 
rador voyages of the elder Thorne and Hugh Elliot for political 
or patriotic reasons, to substantiate “the Queenes Maiesties title 
Royale to these foreign regions and islands,” by purporting to show 
that Thorne and Elliot in 1494, and Cabot in 1497, had discovered 
North America before the voyages undertaken on behalf of Portugal 
between 1498 and 1502 by the Cortereal Brothers, Pero de Barcelos, 
and Joao Fernandes Labrador. 

According to John Day, who wrote in 1497, the discovery of 
“Brasil” took place “en otros tiempos.” I have been conducting a 
sort of Gallup poll in Madrid, among archivists and historians, to 
try to ascertain the exact meaning of “en otros tiempos,” but I have 
failed to find unanimity of opinion. Most of those I have consulted 
believe that it refers to the distant past, to “muchos afios” rather 
than to “pocos aiios,” to at least one generation back or a quarter of 
a century. There is however a small minority who are of the opinion 
that “en otros tiempos” might apply to three or four years, as well 
as to three or four centuries. Although I am a firm believer in 
democracy, I find it hard in a case like this to abide by the majority 
rule. The ambiguity of “en otros tiempos” is further increased by 
the fact that the author of the letter is an Englishman writing in 
Spanish. 

The problem to be solved is the following: was the discovery of 
“Brasil” the cause or the result of the search for the island? We 
know that attempts to find it were made in 1480, 1481, and in 
every year between 1491 and 1497. It is also likely that other 
attempts took place between 1482 and 1490, although we have no 
record of them. Did the people of Bristol keep searching for the 
island just because it figured on maps, just because there was a 
traditional belief in its existence? If so, the discovery could have 
been made any time between 1480 and 1495. On the other hand, 
there is the possibility that some Bristol vessel, driven by a storm, 
or through some error in navigation, may have reached an unknown 
land, and this accidental landfall may have originated a series of 
attempts to rediscover “Brasil,” attempts that failed until Cabot's 
1497 successful voyage. In this second hypothesis, the original 
discovery would have taken ~~ before 1480, perhaps even before 
1477, and Columbus might have heard of it during his voyage to 
England. 

In conclusion, if we accept Professor Ballesteros’ identification of 
“Johan Caboto Montecalunya” as the discoverer of North America, 
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we may establish the following sequence. Cabot resided in Valencia 
from 1490 to 1493. He was still in Spain when Columbus returned 
from his first voyage, and the two men may have met in Barcelona. 
It was probably then that Cabot decided to emulate Columbus and 
participate in the search for a western route to the Land of Spices. 
(We know that years before, while living in the Near East, he had 
been engaged in the spice trade). According to Pedro de Ayala, 
Cabot came to Seville, where he apparently tried to take part in 
Columbus’ second voyage or to organize an expedition of his own.” 
Frustrated in his efforts to do so, he moved to Lisbon, hoping to find 
there some help for carrying out his project. But the Portuguese did 
not listen to him, any more than they had listened to Columbus 
years before, for all their efforts were devoted to the finding of a 
Southern route—round Africa—to the Land of Spices. To be sure, 
between 1475 and 1487, they had sent or planned several expeditions 
across the Atlantic to look for the legendary Island of Seven Cities; 
but now that they had reached Cape of Good Hope, the Seven Cities 
no longer seemed to interest them. Also there may have been the 
belief that the new partition treaty with Spain—the treaty of Tor- 
desillas signed in 1494—put the Seven Cities in the Spanish half of 
the world. H. P. Biggar has suggested that while in Lisbon, Cabot 
enlisted the services of Joao Fernandes Labrador.” There is no proof 
of it, just as there is no proof that Joao Fernandes went on voyages 
of discovery before 1498. 

Having thus failed to find any help in the Portuguese capital, 
Cabot went to England. Perhaps he had already heard about the 
repeated attempts made from Bristol to discover or rediscover the 
island of Brasil. He does not seem to have reached England before 
1494 or 1495. There he submitted his project to Henry VII. No 
doubt the English monarch was tempted by the prospect of further 
enriching himself in the fabulous spice trade. He gave his approval 
and granted letters patent to Cabot and his three sons on March 5, 
1496. A first voyage made during that same year ended in failure; 
because of bad weather and lack of supplies, Cabot was forced to 
turn back. But in 1497, after sailing for thirty-five days across the 
ocean, the Venetian found a new land which was identified as 
being both the Seven Cities and the lost island of Brasil. 


24". . . es otro Ginovés como Colén que ha estado en Sevilla y en Lisboa procurando 
haver quien le ayudase a esta invencién. . . .” The original text of Ayala’s letter 
(July 25, 1498) is in the Archivo de Simancas, Patronato Real, fol. 166. 

SH. P. Biggar, “The Voyages of the Cabots and of the Cortereals” Revue Hispanique, 
X(1903), 14-15. 
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Joan Day To THE Most MAGNIFICENT AND Most Wortuy Lorp 
THe Lorp Granp ADMIRAL” 









Your Lordship’s servant brought me your letter. I have seen its contents 
and I would be most desirous and most happy to serve you. I do not find 
the book Inventio Fortunata,2* and I thought that I (or he) was bringing it 
with my things,?® and I am very sorry not find it because I wanted very much 








































































to serve you. I am sending the other book of Marco Polo?® and a copy of the - 
26Who was the “Almirante Mayor” to whom the letter is addressed? There: are two spot 
possible answers to this question. The “Almirante Mayor” might be Fadrique dise 
Enriquez, hereditary Grand Admiral of Castile from 1490 to 1537. In spite of his Hol 
title, he was not much of a sailor, and the only fleet he appears to have commanded § tall 
was that which escorted Princess Juana to Flanders in the fall of 1496, for her is 1 
impending marriage to Philip the Fair, son of Emperor Maximilian. Fadrique returned fou 
to Spain with the fleet in March, 1497. On the other hand, the addressee of the the 
letter might be Christopher Columbus. I have found ten documents (including two : 
reales cedulas and two letters from the Banco di San Giorgio) in which Columbus - 
takes or is given the title of “Almirante Mayor.” Moreover Columbus was in Spain br 
during the last four months of 1497—the period in which John Day wrote his letter- ws 
while there is some doubt as to whether Fadrique Enriquez was in Spain during the dis 
same period. In the winter of 1496-7, while still in Flanders, the Grand Admiral sh 
of Castile received instructions to go to Naples on a secret mission after his retum di 
to Spain. He landed at Laredo on March 6, 1497, bringing with him Margaret of ce 
Austria, Philip the Fair’s sister, who was to marry Prince Juan of Castile, heir to fe 
the Spainsh throne. In April, Fadrique took a prominent part in the a h 
festivities. After that he disappears and we have no news of him until 1499. Di 
he go on his secret mission to Naples? We have no proof that he did or did not do t! 
so. (The original draft of the secret instructions for his mission to Naples is in the | 
Biblioteca de la Real Academia de la Historia in Madrid, Coleccién Salazar, A.9, 
f.221.) We must also keep in mind that the two works mentioned in John Day's 





letter—Inventio Fortunata and Marco Polo’s Travels—are known to have influenced 
Columbus. 

27Inventio Fortunata was written in 1360 by an English Franciscan, named Nicholas 
of Lynn. This work is mentioned by Fernando Colén, Historia del S. D. Fernando 
Colén (Venetia, 1571), cap. ix, 21, and by Bartolome de Las Casas, Historia de las 
Indias (Mexico, Buenos Aires, 1951), I, 67, as having influenced Columbus. References 
to it are also found in Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations, I, 122, and on the John Ruysch 
map which is included in the 1507-8 edition of Ptolemy’s Geographia. There is no 
doubt that the Franciscan friar’s alleged voyages to the North Pole are purely the 
product of the imagination; yet the work attributed to him seems to have been 
given wide credit. 

28The Spanish verb form traya can be first or third person singular. It may mean 
either “I was bringing” or “he was bringing.” 

29In the Biblioteca Colombina in Seville, there is a copy of an abridged Latin 
version of Marco Polo’s Travels made by Francesco de Pepuriis of Bologna and 
probably printed in Antwerp in 1485. It was listed by Fernando Colén as number 
2741 in the catalogue of his library. Fernando Colén used to. note down the price 
and date of acquisition of his books; since he did not do so for number 2741, we 
must take it for granted that he inherited it from his famous father. The book 
contains 366 marginal notes in different handwritings. Most critics are of the opinion 
that considerably less than half are in Columbus’ Soll Who wrote the others? His 
brother Bartholomew? His son Fernando? Or was the book already annotated when 
Columbus acquired it? 
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land which has been found. I do not send the map because I am not satisfied 
with it, for my many occupations forced me to make it in a hurry at the time 
of my departure; but from the said copy your Lordship will learn what you 
wish to know, for in it are named the capes of the mainland and the islands, 
and thus you will see where land was first sighted, since most of the land 
was discovered after turning back. Thus your Lordship will know that the 
cape nearest to Ireland is 1800 miles west of Dursey Head which is in Ireland, 
and the southernmost part of the Island of the Seven Cities*® is west of 
Bordeaux River, and your Lordship will know that he landed at only one 
spot of the mainland, near the place where land was first sighted, and they 
disembarked there with a crucifix and raised banners with the arms of the 
Holy Father and those of the King of England, my master; and they found 
tall trees of the kind masts are made, and other smaller trees and the country 
is very rich in grass. In that particular spot, as I told your Lordship, they 
found a trail that went inland, they saw a site where a fire had been made, 
they saw manure of animals which they thought to be farm animals, and they 
saw a stick half a yard long*! pierced at both ends, carved and painted with 
brazil, and by such signs they believe the land to be inhabited. Since he was 
with just a few people, he did not dare advance inland beyond the shooting 
distance of a cross-bow, and after taking in fresh water he returned to his 
ship. All along the coast they found many fish like those which in Iceland are 
dried in the open and sold in England and other countries, and these fish are 
called in English “stockfish”; and thus following the shore they saw two 
forms running on land one after the other, but they could not tell if they were 
human beings or animals; and it seemed to them that there were fields where 
they thought might also be villages, and they saw a forest whose foliage 
looked beautiful. They left England toward the end of May, and must have 
been on the way 35 days before sighting land; the wind was east north-east 
and the sea was calm going and coming back,®*? except for one day when he 
ran into a storm two or three days before finding land; and going so far 
out, his compass needle failed to point north and marked two rhumbs below.** 
They spent about one month discovering the coast and from the above 
mentioned cape of the mainland which is nearest to Ireland, they returned 
to the coast of Europe in fifteen days.34 They had the wind behind them, and 
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80“Seven Cities” was one of the legendary islands of the Atlantic. It was often 
confused with “Antilla.” On the Martin Behaim Globe, “Seven Cities” and “Antilla” 
appear as twin islands. See E. G. Ravenstein, Martin Behaim, His Life and His 
Globe (London, 1908), 77. 

81The text reads de longor de un codo. A measure of length derived from the fore- 
arm the codo (cubit) was half a vara (yard) or about forty-two centimetres. 

52Most of the land was discovered after turning back from the southernmost point 
reached (45°N., vicinity of Halifax) and while following the shore to 51°30’N. 
(Belle Isle Strait ). Afterwards the expedition sailed home. 

88The rose of the winds used by navigators was usually divided into 32 points or 
thumbs, each rhumb being equivalent to 11° 15’. 

%4On his first voyage, Jacques Cartier covered the distance from Blanc Sablon 
to St. Malo in 21 days (Aug. 15-Sept. 5, 1534). On his second voyage, he sailed 
from Cape Renewse to St. Malo in 17 days (June 19-July 6, 1536). See Ch-A. 
Julien, R. Herval, Th. Beauchesne, eds., Les Frangais en Amérique pendant la 
premiére moité du 16¢ siécle ( Paris, 1946), 112 and 183. 
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he reached Brittany because the sailors confused him, saying that he was 
heading too far north. From there he came to Bristol, and he went to see the 
King to report to him all the above mentioned; and the King granted him a 
annual pension of twenty pounds sterling to sustain himself until the tim 
comes when more will be known of this business, since with God's help it 
is hoped to push through plans for exploring the said land more thoroughly 
next year with ten or twelve vessels—because in his voyage he had only one 
ship of fifty “toneles”*5 and twenty men and food for seven or eight months~ 













































state according to your merits. Whenever your Lordship should find it con- 
venient, please remit the book or order it to be given to Master George. 


I Kiss your Lordship’s hands, 


and they want to carry out this new project. It is considered certain that the ~~ 
cape of the said land was found and discovered in the past®* by the men from  ™ 
Bristol who found “Brasil” as your Lordship well knows. It was called the — 
Island of Brasil,3? and it is assumed and believed to be the mainland that the 
men from Bristol found. “y 
Since your Lordship wants information relating to the first voyage, here is "2 
what happened: he went with one ship, his crew confused him, he was short l 
of supplies and ran into bad weather, and he decided to turn back. - 
Magnificent Lord, as to other things pertaining to the case, I would like e 
to serve your Lordship if I were not prevented in doing so by occupations of 
great importance relating to shipments and deeds for England which mut } 
be attended to at once and which keep me from serving you; but rest assured, § * 
Magnificent Lord, of my desire and natural intention to serve you, and when th 
I find myself in other circumstances and more at leisure, I will take pains to he 
do so; and when I get news from England about the matters referred to above— e 
for I am sure that everything has to come to my knowledge—I will inform a 
your Lordship of all that would not be prejudicial to the King my master, 4 
In payment for some services which I hope to render you, I beg your Lordship | 
to kindly write me about such matters, because the favour you will thus do . 
me will greatly stimulate my memory to serve you in all the things that may ‘ 
come to my knowledge. May God keep prospering your Lordship’s magnificent 
{ 


Jouan Days 


85The tonel was the Vizcayan ton. Five toneles were equivalent to six Castillan tons. 
86The Spanish text reads en otros tiempos, which is usually taken to mean at least 
one eerie or a quarter of a century ago. 

87The legendary Island of Brasil (also spelled Brazil, Brazir, Bracir) appears for 
the first time on the portolan chart made by Angelino Dalorto in 1325. Different 
origins have been suggested for its name: Italian (from Brasile, a village north of 
Genoa), East Indian (from verzin, brazilwood), and Gaelic (from breas-i, big or 
fortunate isle). On many maps the island of Brasil appears divided into two halves 
separated by a narrow channel, like the “Terra Promissionis Sanctorum” of the 
St. Brendan Legend. This would tend to confirm a Celtic origin. 

88It has been suggested that the author of the letter might be po Jay Jr., a 
Bristol merchant who was connected with the search for the Island of Brasil and was 
still alive in 1504. However the Simancas document—which is the original letter, 


not a copy—clearly shows DAY. John Day wrote his letter in Spain, during a 
business trip. 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 
SOME RECENT BOOKS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


EZIO CAPPADOCIA 


TE variety of subjects with which these books deal does not admit of any 
ready classification. For the sake of convenience, those books that are primarily 
concerned with domestic politics will be dealt with first. 

The popularity enjoyed by Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson at 
any given period of American history usually reflects the extent to which the 
republic is in a conservative or liberal mood. Hamilton’s popularity in the 
1920’s was replaced by that of Jefferson in the following two decades. This 
year, at a time when the United States is in the midst of renewed prosperity 
and again in a conservative frame of mind, the bicentennial of Hamilton’s 
birth is being celebrated. The occasion has already produced valuable studies. 

Professor Hacker’s volume, Alexander Hamilton in the American Tradition, 
is essentially an essay in political and economic ideas. The author is aware 
that in spite of Hamilton’s recurrent popularity among the business groups, 
he has never become a folk-hero in American thought; hence, he is anxious to 
refurbish him, to defend him from the accusation that he was reactionary, 
anti-democratic, and mercantilist. Hacker presents his subject as a disciple 
of Adam Smith, as the father of American individualism, as a libertarian 
devoted to a system of “perfect liberty,” as a man who has been misread, 
misrepresented, and misunderstood both by liberals and by the new conserva- 
tives of recent vintage. In his effort to explain and defend Hamilton, and to 
make his views on various questions relevant to contemporary American and 
world problems, Professor Hacker has given a sermonizing and polemical tone 
to his book. But he has not turned Hamilton into a warm and likeable human 
being, one who can arouse popular adulation. 

Historians have maintained, for the most part, that religious revivalism was 
a phenomenon of the frontier, and that it was indifferent to social and eco- 
nomic problems. In Revivalism and Social Reform Timothy L. Smith challenges 
this interpretation. His thesis is that Protestantism in America first became 
interested in social reform not, as is generally claimed, with the Social Gospel 
movement of the late nineteenth century, but in the 1840’s and 1850's. And 
what brought about the change was not concern over the problems of in- 
dustrialism but the revivalism of those two decades, when among revivalists 
the quest for perfection was joined with compassion for the poor. The author 
has examined with great care a staggering amount of the popular religious 
literature of the period. He proves that the evangelicals played a key réle in 
the attack on slavery and poverty. Moreover, he gives ample evidence to show 
that the “vital center” of American Protestantism in mid-century was not in 
the rural West of that period but in the cities along the Atlantic seaboard, and 
he insists that its “cutting edge” was revivalism. 

The dilemma of slavery produced a decade of indecision among churchmen 
in the 1840’s. The evangelicals could forsake neither the slave nor the Golden 
Rule. In the late 1850’s churchmen “in tune with the new revivalism” found 
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it easier than others to cut through the uncertainty created and to campaign 



































for abolitionism. The evangelicals combined anti-slavery agitation with per- T 
fectionism and with the doctrine of Christ’s imminent conquest of the earth. of 
The outbreak of hostilities between North and South came as a rude shock, § %° 
since they had believed that emancipation would be brought about peacefully, dur 
Dr. Smith, a clergyman whose profession is often betrayed in the imagery of ro 
his language, has written a remarkable re-interpretation of revivalism in ne 
mid-nineteenth century America. This book is a labour of love, since only a ; 
clergyman could have undertaken as thorough an examination of so many a 
pamphlets and sermons devoid of intellectual content. The result is a valuable - 
contribution both to church and social history. = 
The réle played by political and religious fanatics in the coming of the poe 
Civil War is analysed by Professor Avery Craven. He belongs to that group 3 
of historians who have been debating why a recourse to arms seemed the 4 
only way out of the impasse of 1860. He rejects both the theory that the war a 
was an inevitable clash between the moral force of righteousness and the sin 8 4 
of slavery, and the economic theory of causation. He is not concerned with ee 
the causes of the war as such, but with the way in which the democratic § ,, 
process of discussion and compromise was unable to prevent the conflict. 
With fervid eloquence he maintains that war was not unavoidable; but that Sp 
the “blundering generation,” driven along by religious fanatics and by irres- tic 
ponsible agitators, stumbled into war. The democratic process could not bj 
resolve a crisis that came to be presented in terms of absolutes, as a struggle of 
between good and evil, right and wrong. be 
Professor Craven asserts that he has presented an objective study, although le 
he admits that he has made a deliberate effort to approach the problem tt 
from the angle of the South. The most remarkable aspect of this book is the t 
wealth of material which he has cited from even the most obscure newspapers e 
of that region. When this book first appeared in 1942 it became the object of d 
controversy among historians, some of whom accused the author of defending ¥ 
both the South and its “peculiar institution.” Yet the general point of view t 
is neither as radical as its critics maintained nor as objective as the author 
asserts. For this second edition no major revisions have been undertaken. } 
Professor Craven's strongly felt and vividly presented thesis is required readin ‘ 
for anyone interested in an analysis of the sectional emotionalism that preced , 
the outbreak of the Civil War. Moreover, at a time when the struggle } 
between Communism and Democracy is being presented as a clash between ( 






the forces of darkness and the Divinity, it is a forceful reminder of the impos- 
sibility of reconciling absolutes. 

The stresses and strains imposed on the political parties in the 1850’s by 
the question of slavery was reflected in the Territory of Minnesota. A dis- 
cussion of the new political alignments is given by William Watts Folwell, 
A History of Minnesota, I. The re-issuing of this book, first published in 1921, 
has been undertaken both because it has long been out of print, and also 
because Minnesota’s state centennial occurs in 1958. The author died in 1929, 
and no effort has been made to bring his interpretation up to date. The pub- 
lishers, however, are aware that in matters of exploration, fur trade, and 
Catholic missions, the book needs correction. Yet it remains a detailed and 
carefully documented history of the Minnesota area, from the French explora- 
tions to the state’s entrance into the Union in 1858. 
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The increasing réle of the federal government, and its positive conception 
of responsibility in ameliorating the lot of the less fortunate members of 
society, has been one of the truly significant developments in the United States 
during the last quarter century. Some Americans may still rage against “creep- 
ing socialism,” but the debate now centres on the extent and limits, not on 
the advisability, of government intervention to ensure the general welfare of 
the community. This has not always been the case. And an excellent presenta- 
tion of the well-known controversy between laissez-faire and the general- 
welfare state during the second half of the nineteenth century has been written 
by Sidney Fine. Professor Fine makes an important distinction between 
“welfare-state,” by which he understands certain specific functions of govern- 
ment, and the “general-welfare state,” by which he means a particular attitude 
regarding the relation of the government to the commonweal. Unlike the 
defenders of laissez-faire, the advocates of the general-welfare state wanted the 
government to act if by so doing the common well-being was likely to be 
promoted. They believe that in an industrial age liberalism had to abandon 
the Jeffersonian concept of the negative state, and had to turn to state action 
to promote the general welfare and thereby make liberty effective. 

The author examines the laissez-faire theory as expounded by Herbert 
Spencer, Graham Sumner, and other social Darwinists, and shows how, sanc- 
tioned by the churches, defended by industrialists and capitalists, and sanctified 
by the Supreme Court, it became the law of the land. Its critics, the advocates 
of the general-welfare state, included those clergymen who advanced what 
became known as the Social Gospel, the new school of political economists 
led by Richard T. Ely, the new school of sociology led by Lester Ward, and 
the new philosophy of pragmatism led by John Dewey. To these were added 
the leaders of agrarian unrest. But in spite of the protest against laissez-faire, 
and the increasing demand for positive legislation, as the century drew to a 
close, the philosophy of the general-welfare state had still to be applied. It 
was the Progressive movement produced by this quest for reform that even- 
tually led to its acceptance and adoption. 

Professor Fine’s argument is not new, neither is the material he presents. 
Yet he has written a useful study that gives a remarkably lucid presentation 
of a basic clash in American political and economic thought. Many aspects 
of the intellectual history of the 1865-1901 era have been analysed before, 
but no one volume manages to be as comprehensive as this one on the debate 
over the réle of the government in the economic life of the nation. 

From 1870 to 1892, Mr. Justice Joseph P. Bradley played a key réle in 
the Supreme Court that hallowed laissez-faire and the Gospel of Wealth. We 
get a glimpse of this man, who read his own laissez-faire belief in the Four- 
teenth Amendment, in Charles Fairman’s lecture in Mr. Justice. This book is a 
collection of lectures on nine justices of the Supreme Court delivered at the 
University of Chicago by authorities who have either already written full- 
length studies of their subjects or are in the process of doing so. The purpose 
of this collection is to introduce as men the justices oamanomiedaanale. 
Taney, Bradley, Brandeis, Holmes, Stone, Sutherland, Hughes, and Rutledge— 
to those who know them only as judges. 

The lectures are uneven. They do not always succeed in their effort to 
rescue the Court from “the limbo of impersonality.” Of Brandeis we get 
primarily a résumé of his thoughts, those of a nineteenth-century humani- 
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tarian liberal mind ill at ease in the present century, while of Rutledge 
although we read of his passion for civil liberties, we learn little concerning 
the man himself. The failure of American conservative thought is seen ip 









brief but suggestive psychological analysis of Wilson in Woodrow Wilson and 


1See W. W. Crosskey, Politics and the Constitution in the History of the United 
States (2 vols.; Chicago, 1953). 


Sutherland’s inability in the 1930’s to rise above the tired shibboleths of Social | (P- & 
Darwinism. More of his opinions have been specifically overruled than those § Wi 
of any other justice in the history of the Court. On the other hand, more of | New 
Stone's dissenting opinions have become law than those of any other justice, § the f 
The lecture on Hughes emphasizes his réle as arbiter in the Supreme Cour § Wils 
at the time of its greatest crisis during the New Deal. 27 
The most controversial lecture is William Crosskey’s analysis of Chief J what 
Justice Marshall, whose réle in the history of the Supreme Court he seeks — destr 
to reinterpret. He argues that Marshall has been misunderstood because, By 1 
contrary to the usual interpretation, the Federalists depended not on a loos the ' 
but a rigorous construction of the Constitution (p. 19). Moreover, not had 
did Marshall fail to impose his views on the Court, but he did not dissent futu 
when he disagreed with the majority, and he wrote decisions even when he the | 
did not agree with them. Consequently, says Crosskey, the estimate of Mar T 
shall’s career must be revised, since, as the defender of the Constitution, he poli 
knew more defeats than triumphs.This radical departure from the generally} Ye 
accepted views of Marshall’s réle is open to serious debate. Before dismissing Sen 
it as untenable, however, the reader should examine the author’s more elabo- of | 
rate presentation of this controversial thesis.1 Mlir 
The most successful essay, perhaps because it is the most historical in its § 
approach, is that of Carl Swisher on Chief Justice Taney, whom he seeks to § PT 
rescue from abuse and condemnation. Swisher concentrates on the character = 
and personality of Taney. He evokes the climate of opinion, the controversial Th 
historical background against which the southerner Taney, as a product of : 
his time and section, had to perform his duties in the Court. Of Taneys § ™ 
decisions the author says little, since he is more concerned with accounting f “* 
for them than with analysing them. pe 
Francis Biddle’s lecture is dedicated to a defence of Justice Holmes whose 1 
skeptical and pragmatic approach to the law has been the object of severe} j, 
criticism by those who emphasize natural law as the basis of all statutory he 
laws. Biddle warns against Holmes’ easy aphorisms which he feels were 
perhaps intended merely to shock the bourgeois in us all. Yet the image of is 
of Holmes the man does not emerge from the lecture. An interesting sidelight L 
on him is revealed in a story not cited by Biddle. Throughout his life Holmes in 
loathed the masses. As a young man in uniform during the Civil War, he a 
referred to the people as vulgar, selfish and base. In his old age, when in 
answer to a question he had asked Carl Becker, the noted historian said that 
he wished the human race well, Holmes declared: “I don’t, Becker. God ‘ 
damn them all, I say.” f 
To return to the concept of the general-welfare state, it is worth noting that, t 
although the theory was generally translated into practice after 1932 by the ; 
New Deal and Fair Deal, some beginning was made during the Progressive ; 
era preceding World War I, when the regulatory réle of the state was empha- 1 
sized. Only one book under discussion deals with this period, Professor Blum’s , 
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the Politics of Morality. As the title implies, the author stresses the inflexible 
Presbyterianism of Wilson, who entered the Presidency with a special faith 
in a predestined ability with the help of God to find righteous solutions” 
(p. 64). 

Wilson had little grasp of the new economic forces changing America. His 
New Freedom, unlike Theodore Roosevelt’s New Nationalism, did not expect 
the federal government to promote the general welfare. Blum points out that 
Wilson’s search for righteous absolutes, his propensity for moralizing and 
personalizing his case, made him attribute to sinful men, and not to the system, 
whatever evils he saw in American life. His hatred of bigness, his desire to 
destroy monopoly and restore competition gave a nostalgic bent to his reform. 
By 1916 he came much closer to the Progressive party position of 1912, but 
the war tolled the death knell for liberalism. When the war ended, Wilson 
had little to offer in the field of social and economic reform. His legacy to 
future liberals was his concept of executive leadership, his understanding of 
the prestige and power of the Presidency. 

The end of the war ushered in the quest for Normalcy, and with it the 
politics of irresponsibility. The reaction against the liberal mood of the pre-war 
years was exemplified by the Republican presidential candidate in 1920, 
Senator Warren J. Harding of Ohio. Speculations over the might-have-beens 
of history are aroused by the biography of Governor Frank O. Lowden of 
Illinois, whose struggle with General Leonard Wood over the Republican 
nomination deadlocked the convention in 1920, and opened the gates to the 
presidency for the hapless Harding. Professor Hutchinson’s detailed study of 
Lowden’s career relates the familiar American success story of the rural boy 
who rises from penury to riches, and who then attains high political office. 
The Iowa farm lad, who made his way through college and law school, 
amassed a private fortune in Chicago and later married into the considerable 
wealth of the Pullman family. A staunch Republican, Lowden served his 
political apprenticeship in the rough school of Chicago politics prior to repre- 
senting his rural district in Washington. In 1916 he was elected governor of 
Illinois, and for four years gave the state such vigorous and effective executive 
leadership that by 1920 he was a national figure and a contender for the 
Republican presidential nomination. 

The pre-convention manceuvrings of Lowden are here related in detail, as 
is also the strenuous battle on the floor of the Republican Convention, where 
Lowden and General Wood exhausted each other in the famous deadlock. The 
incident of the smoke-filled room where Harding was selected to break the 
deadlock is carefully examined by Professor Hutchinson, who dispells some 
of the more dramatic notions connected with it. 

Throughout the 1920’s, Lowden concentrated his attention on the agri- 
cultural problem and, unlike the Republican presidents of that decade, fought 
for a program of farm relief. He who had been attacked as reactionary by 
the Republican insurgents in 1912, was now accused of radicalism by the 
standpatters of the Twenties. As a spokesman for Midwest agrarianism Lowden 
made a last effort to secure the Republican presidential nomination in 1928. 
When he was unable to convince the Republican convention to accept a farm 
aid program, he withdrew his nomination, “seceded” from the convention and 
sat out the campaigns of 1928 and 1932. In the 1930's he first applauded, 
but later opposed the New Deal. In foreign affairs he was a staunch isolationist. 
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For the preparation of this remarkably thorough and balanced study, Pro- 
fessor Hutchinson has had ready access to all the private papers in the 
possession of the Lowden family. The result is an important chapter in the 
history of Illinois, and an invaluable contribution to an understanding of 
Midwest Republicanism, of which Lowden was a memorable if not always 
typical product. 

Alfred E. Smith was another capable governor who in the “Twenties had 
presidential aspirations. Unlike Lowden, he finally succeeded in winning his 
party's nomination in 1928. The part played by the religious issue in the 
outcome of the elections of 1928 is difficult to estimate. Edmund A. Moore 





































men, 
has made an effort to isolate this influence in the campaign. The result is a Theor 
study on the bigotry of the 1920's, and a glimpse into the minds of some } that 
religious psychopaths. Th 
To rural Protestant fundamentalist Americans, staunch believers in An vario 
Saxon racial superiority, nativism, and prohibitionism, Al Smith was the sym elect 
of all that they found repellent. A Roman Catholic New Yorker, he represented hunc 
the political coming of age of the immigrant underdogs, long in a position of § man 
social inferiority, who were now demanding recognition. The author has his s 
canvassed the campaign literature and has reproduced the more virulent J fear 
cartoons and slanders to show the misrepresentation and vilification of Smith. are | 
The quotes are a lexicon of hatred. The reader will be left aghast at the hate with 






speeches of Democratic Senator Thomas Heflin of Alabama, who in the 
























































Senator John Kennedy by the South in the Democratic convention of 1956 
indicates that a more tolerant view may now exist. But it would be foolish to 
underestimate the divisive force of religion even today. 

Moore has written a judicious and balanced study of the religious issue in 
the campaign of 1928. He has handled a delicate and controversial topic with 
tact. His final cautious judgment is that in the campaign religion played “a 
large, though not wholly calculable, part.” 

The New Deal continues to attract the attention of American historians. 
The Crisis of the Old Order is the first of a projected four volume study of 
this engrossing era by a dedicated partisan. This volume is a study of the 
1920's, the crash, and the election of 1932. Schlesinger draws a vivid picture 





election saw the choice between “the God of white supremacy or the false I 
god of Roman social equality.” A reverend gentleman of the cloth informed tra 
the members of his congregation that if they voted for Smith they would be rec 
voting “against Christ and you'll be damned” (p. 172). bot 
Virulence was found in both parties and in all classes. Even William Allen ect 
White, the sage of Emporia, spoke of Smith as being allied with organized vice, the 
and asserted that the whole “puritan civilization which has built a sturdy, Us 
orderly nation is threatened by Smith” (p. 131). Even when White retracted, of 
he was able, according to Elmer Davis, to put more poison in a retraction than de 
most people could in a libel. = 
It is well worth noting that in the history of bigotry in America the election th 
of 1928 is not one of unrelieved gloom. There were redeeming features. Al ql 
Smith was nominated by the Democratic party in spite of the South’s virulence. 
This was a modest advance. Moreover his leading opponent for the nomi- d 
nation was another Roman Catholic, Senator Thomas J. Walsh of Montana. t 
It is interesting but futile to speculate what form the religious issue would have I 
taken against someone not associated with the big cities. The support given to 
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of the 1920’s as an age of indifference and social irresponsibility with liberalism 
in headlong retreat. Even more eloquent and stirring is his picture of the 
dismal breakdown of the old order, the dark despair and fear that gripped the 
py the sense of panic and paralysis that overcame the giants of industry. 

In the midst of the unparalleled prosperity of the 1950's, the reader is given 
a forceful reminder of those bleak years when liberal society seemed to have 
collapsed. To emphasize the extent of the depression and the disillusionment 
with democratic institutions that it produced, Schlesinger quotes at great 
length, and with obvious relish, the views expressed at that time by prominent 
men, many of whom no longer share the same sentiments. The notorious 
Theodore G. Bilbo saw communism spreading even in Mississippi, and declared 
that “in fact, I’m getting a little pink myself” (p. 205). 

The author analyses the political repercussions of the crash, and traces the 
various steps by which Roosevelt won the Democratic nomination and the 
election of 1932. Perhaps the most brilliant part of the book is the vivid 
hundred-page analytical sketch of Roosevelt, the background and career of a 
man for whom the crash destroyed no illusions. It only confirmed, we are told, 
his sense of the “greed and stupidity” of business leadership. The anxiety and 
fear of the business leaders on the day of the new President’s inauguration 
are contrasted with the “imperturbable composure” of Roosevelt who, “armored. 
with some inner faith,” was “grim and unafraid” as he “serenely awaited the 
morrow” (p. 485). 

In this volume Schlesinger has written a history of the American liberal 
tradition in the twentieth century. In Roosevelt he sees a skilful pragmatist who 
reconciled his cousin’s New Nationalism and Wilson’s New Freedom, since 
both movements affirmed not only the necessity of active intervention in the 
economic life of the state, but also the concept of executive leadership. In 
the succeeding volumes the author will no doubt seek to prove his thesis. 
Until then the reader is advised to reserve judgment. The vigorous indictment 
of the inept political and business leadership of the 1920's, and the stirring 
defence of the New Deal’s positive welfare-state will be read by liberals with 
nostalgia. The writing pulsates with the excitement of those stirring days; 
the many quotations are apt although their excessive number often impedes 
the narrative. 

Professor Dexter Perkins’ small volume on Roosevelt and the New Deal 
differs considerably both in scope and content from that Schlesinger. It is a 
brief and judicious appraisal of the New Deal, which he sees, not as a revo- 
lution, but as a social process that altered the political and economic framework 
of the country without destroying the essential elements of the American 
system. He concludes that in its domestic policies the New Deal deserves 
neither unqualified praise nor unqualified blame. Since Professor Perkins’ own 
specialty is foreign policy, it is not surprising that more than one half of the 
book deals with the foreign policy of Roosevelt. Here too, as in the domestic 
policies of the New Deal, the author is equally careful in his retrospective 
appraisal. He traces the steps by which the isolationist America of 1983 became 
the world-minded power of 1945. He dismisses as “pure legend” the isolationist 
historians’ contention that Roosevelt worked to provoke the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor, but agrees that between 1939 and 1941 Roosevelt did not 
always lead, often equivocated miserably, and was not always candid with 
the American people. Perkins also admits that the weakness of Roosevelt’s 
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wartime diplomacy lay in his faith in the good intentions of the Kremlin. The 
major emphasis of the book is not, however, on the limitations but on the 
statesmanship of Roosevelt, who grasped the significance of the world struggle 
earlier than most responsible leaders in the United States. 









In this sober analysis of the Roosevelt administration Professor Perkins has to agr 
succeeded in avoiding both the adulation and the condemnation that too often was q 
characterizes studies of Roosevelt. He has, at the same time, fulfilled the aims for cal 
of the “Chicago History of American Civilization,” that is, to enliven, to The 
invigorate, and to enrich historical literature. leader 

The reaction against the New Deal, the frustrations, irritations, uncertain. of a 
ties, as well as incongruities and absurdities that characterized the ten years § pion 
following the war, are woven into a readable and engrossing mosaic by Erie 9 iiner 
Goldman. The Crucial Decade, patterned after Frederick Lewis Allen’s Only § autho 
Yesterday, is contemporary history at its best, an effort to give meaning and § Gene 
perspective to a seemingly confused and bewildering succession of events. The § feb 
narrative is presented in eminently readable prose, with no footnotes but § 7, P 
copious and apt quotations. Since Goldman centres his attention primarily on §  ordir 
political events, the social revolution is given only a cursory reference. owe 

The author’s selection of material and the emphasis which he places on it disp 
reflect his own approach to the events of these years through which he himself § 4, , 
has lived. A different author with a different set of references would no doubt high 
produce different reasons why he would consider the decade between 1945 and TI 
1955 crucial. To Goldman, what justifies this adjective is the affirmative answer B jit 
given by the American people to the question whether the domestic revolution J... 
begun in 1933 would be continued, and whether the United States would pres 
accept the responsibility of world power thrust upon it by the war. foams 

An important development during the post-war decade has been the emer- sup 
gence of a new conservatism, both in its semi-philosophic and literary level, aie 
and in its political manifestation, Modern Republicanism. The meaning of the 


Modern, New, Liberal, or Eisenhower Republicanism is elusive, as the recent 
controversy over the budget for 1957-8 has successfully demonstrated. To 
President Eisenhower it means that the government must recognize the needs 


of the people as they are today, and not as they were in the 1890's; to the - 
ultra-conservative Republicans New Republicanism is merely another word for os 
New Dealism. : 

The meaning of the Modern or New Republicanism was first set forth by de 
Arthur Larson, A Republican Looks at His Party. This volume was designed as on 
a campaign document for 1956 to justify the first Eisenhower administration re 
and to give it a philosophic basis. Arthur Larson, then Under-Secretary of fir 
Labor, sets out to prove that Eisenhower Republicanism represents the authen- es 
tic American centre, a new consensus opposed both to the anti-labour men- w 
tality of 1896 and to the New Deal anti-business philosophy of 1936. He is cr 
anxious to reassure the businessmen that Modern Republicanism is not a ao 
different version of the New Deal, and labour that it is not the Old Guard e 
G.O.P. He concludes that “the New Republicanism is liberal in the true sense, © 
and it is conservative in the true sense” (p. 197). The book resounds with e 
similar platitudes. 

The serious division within the Republican party on foreign policy is care- t 


fully sidestepped by Larson, who insists that on issues of foreign affairs the 
question does not turn on whether one is a Republican or a Democrat, a 
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conservative or a liberal. For a Republican who has already undergone the 
conversion to modernism, Mr. Larson has no doubt merely written the explana- 
tion of the obvious, but for anyone else he has not succeeded in giving the 
first Eisenhower administration any coherent philosophy. The skeptic is inclined 
to agree with Styles Bridges, the Republican party's senior senator, when he 
was quoted as saying that Modern Republicanism was merely “a catch phrase 
for campaign purposes.” 

The failure of Modern Republicanism to convert Republican congressional 
leaders led President Eisenhower to go so far as to contemplate the creation 
of a new political party. This revelation is found in Robert J. Donovan, 
Eisenhower, The Inside Story, a truly remarkable and unique account of the 
inner workings of the first three years of the Eisenhower administration. The 
author has written a chronicle of the events from January 20, 1953, when 
General Eisenhower read his inaugural address to his future cabinet, to 
February 29, 1956, when he declared his intention to run for a second term. 
To prepare this quasi-official history, Mr. Donovan had access to material not 
ordinarily made available while the President is still in office. He was given 
a wealth of unpublished information, the minutes of the cabinet, and had at his 
disposal the willingness of the cabinet members, who were anxious to give him 
the details necessary for the reconstruction of cabinet meetings, as well as of 
high-level conferences. 

This authentic and intimate account of the Eisenhower administration, 
written by the White House correspondent of The New York Herald Tribune, 
was, like Larson’s book, a campaign document for 1956. Consequently we are 
presented with a sympathetic portrayal, and the reader may reasonably 
wonder, not at the authenticity of what is given but at what may have been 
suppressed. Yet the account of how the first Republican administration in 
twenty years managed to accept most of the New Deal and Fair Deal, and how 
the foreign policy of President Truman was adopted in spite of the loud attacks 
on it, will be an important asset to future historians. So will be the many 
vignettes found throughout the book. The President emerges as a fair-minded, 
well-meaning man groping his way along unfamiliar political roads. He is 
presented as anxious to steer the Republican party into the twentieth century, 
and to convert it into accepting active world leadership for the United States. 

The impact which pressure-group politics is making on traditional American 
democratic institutions is the object of Professor Blaisdell’s book. He is con- 
cemed with the process by which, out of all the various conflicting interests 
represented by pressure groups, something recognizable as “the public interest” 
finally emerges. Little of what he says on the workings of the American 
emtentensl system is new, and much of it is obvious to anyone familiar 
with American politics. The most interesting part of this well written and 
carefully organized book is the analysis of lobbies and of their techniques. He 
makes the difficulties encountered in regulating them abundantly clear. The 
author is understandably concerned with the effect which the mass media of 
communication are having on government and politics, but he says little to 
enlighten us on how to overcome its dangers. 

A cursory comment must also be made on three other books before turning 
to those on foreign policy. The catholicity of interests shown by the papers 
read before the Massachusetts Historical Society, in the sixty-ninth volume of 
its proceedings, is very impressive. They range from local colonial history to 
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an analysis of the English Labour party’s landslide in 1945. Joseph Grews 
reminiscences of the Lausanne Peace Conference of 1922-3 present interesti 
and amusing sidelignts on the leading participants. The state of sociology ig 
the United States and its general tendencies and preoccupations are presented 
in the volume edited by Hans L. Zetterburg, a UNESCO publication, the first 
in a series designed to give a composite picture of the conditions of social 
science research in the United States. The volume consists of reports 
eminent specialists in the field. The longest and most interesting article for the 
historian is the one on political sociology (the term first became common after 
1945), which is concerned with political behaviour and trends. The author 
are anxious to dispel the common assumption that sociology is an elaboration 
of the obvious and a slave to statistical analysis. An excellent bibliography 
accompanies each article. The legendary folk-hero is a common phenomenon 
in the United States where Davy Crockett and Daniel Boone have been glor- 
fied on television. Mike Fink has not yet attained that status. The narratives 
about this picturesque and romantic man who died in 1823 have been collected 
by the editors of Half Horse Half Alligator as they originally appeared, the 
first in 1828, the last in 1883. They are a mixture of history and legend about 
the strongest, the wildest, and the most daring hero of them all. 





In foreign affairs the vital development in the history of the United States 
since 1890 has been the abandonment of isolationism and the rise to world 
power and pre-eminence. Howard K. Beale has written a massive and thorough 
study of the réle played by Theodore Roosevelt in this transformation. He 
has focused his attention on the highly personal diplomacy of the President, 
The ebullient Roosevelt’s famous hikes, rides, hunts, and swims, on which he 
took the foreign diplomats, were an essential part of his approach to diplomacy 
the crowning achievement of which was his part in ending the Russo-Japanese 
War. 

Roosevelt was an imperialist who believed that his country should play her 
réle in the “civilizing” of the “backward” parts of the world. The heart of his 
foreign policy was his belief in the oneness of American and British diplomatic 
interests, and his conviction that Britain and the United States together could 
dominate the world. He was a firm believer in the racial superiority of the 
whites, especially, of course, the Anglo-Saxons, although he had his doubts 
about the Russians, and was willing to accept Japan into the charmed circle 
of superiority. Roosevelt had one basic failing. He had no understanding 
whatever of the national aspirations of the Asiatics, Indians, Chinese, Fil- 
pinos, and others, all of whom he considered backward. Beale points out, 
however, that Roosevelt did not consider that racially inferior peoples were 
destined to remain in that state. They would emerge from it if the white 
civilizers, especially the Anglo-Saxons, were allowed to teach them. 

Of special interest is Beale’s treatment of the famous Alaska boundary 
dispute. He argues that Roosevelt’s plan to use troops to enforce American 
demands was not just the desire of “an impetuous President to bully or have 
his way,” but it grew “in part at least” out of a calm decision by cautious 
advisers, who feared lest the “lawless population” in the area might cause an 
explosion that could grow into an international incident, if not controlled. 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge reported from London that the English cared little 
about the boundary, but they were being bullied into resistance by “a collection 
of bumptious provincials” from Canada (p. 128). 
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The picture of Roosevelt that emerges from this volume is that of a man 
aware of the essential need for a balance of power to preserve peace. He 
was also anxious to bring his country into a position of world influence, and 
was conscious of the responsibility which this entailed. His fear of Russia, 
for whom he foresaw a revolution and with it greater power and prestige, led 
him to favour Japan, whose occupation of Korea he encouraged. Beale argues 
that Roosevelt failed in his most important objectives. The efforts to balance 
Russia against Japan, to create stability in China, to bolster British imperialism, 
tocreate an Anglo-American supremacy, all failed. The fatal flaw lay in Roose- 
velt’s predilection for imperialism and urge for power. 

Since Beale believes that history is determined by men and not by impersonal 
forces, this Roosevelt-centred volume consequently overlooks the economic 
revolutions that were complicating international relations. (He does not discuss 
the Latin American policy of Roosevelt). The reader may question whether 
Roosevelt or any one man was in a position to mould and direct events as much 
as Beale seems to believe. Still, this carefully documented and eminently 
readable study, based on the 1953 Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History 
at Johns Hopkins, will be the indispensable authority for an understanding of 
American diplomacy during this important period. 

If Roosevelt was unusually well-equipped for dealing with foreign policy, 
Wilson was dismally unprepared to do so. He had little knowledge of world 
affairs. His moral approach blinded him to the true nature of international 
tivalries in Europe. He believed that America’s forte lay in showing the force 
of moral principle. This concept is stressed by Professor Blum who analyses 
Wilson’s “evangelical didacticism,” and his dilemma as a man who lived in 
a sinful world he could not always understand. Yet he triumphed as a teacher. 
The League of Nations lives on in the UN and its Article X was the basis of 
intervention in Korea. 

Although under Theodore Roosevelt and Wilson the United States emerged 
from a position of virtual isolation into one of active participation in world 
diplomacy and war, the change was slow and uncertain. American indifference 
to the outside world, and the reluctance to accept a position of responsibility 
can be seen in Abraham Yeselson’s study of American-Persian diplomatic 
relations between 1883 and 1921. His well documented, albeit brief, narrative 
makes abundantly clear the extremely limited scope of the United States 
interests in Iran (and in the Middle East in general) prior to the First World 
War; the dominant nature of those interests in the form of support for mission- 
ary activities; and the devoted, almost stubborn, consistency in pursuing a 
policy of “non-involvement, no-entanglement.” 

The adherence to this tradition of non-involvement is highly dramatized in 
the State Department’s reaction to the Iranian Revolution of 1906. Not only 
did the Department refuse to allow any expression of moral support for the 
tevolutionaries—an act significant by itself, in the light of the strong sympathy 
showered previously upon the democratic nationalistic movements in Greece, 
France, Hungary and Ireland, and in the light of the new dynamism of Ameri- 
can foreign policy as expressed by President Roosevelt many times (p. 88)—it 
also adhered so strictly to the policy of neutrality, even in regard to con- 
ventional problems such as asylum and shelter, that it automatically forbade 
the missionaries in Tabriz to grant shelter to women and children (p. 102). 
There were many occasions in the forty-year span of Yeselson’s study on which 
a slightly more positive expression of interest in the affairs of Persia by the 
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State Department would have preserved and increased the goodwill that th 
United States was enjoying in that country, without any serious risk of 
accused of interference. And it is important to remember that this is m 
hindsight judgment, since, as Yeselson indicates, there was contem 
consciousness of the fact, at least among a number of officials in Washin 
The policy of non-involvement, however, appears to have enjoyed an shel 
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untouchable priority over all others. O The 
A secondary theme in Yeselson’s study, perhaps now of crucial importang Repu 
because of American involvement in the Middle East, concerns the = the Ja 
rooted and violent resentment against both Russia and Britain (to which ment 
United States has become an official heir) running throughout Persian society; § war e 
a resentment growing out of a long period of contact and dealings, rather than J yeaso1 
springing from purely irrational, arbitrary sources. emph 
Two of the volumes examined for this article fall in the “Foreign Relations § Com 
of the United States” series. One covers the relations with the Latin America § Th 
republics in 1938, and the other deals with China in 1942. Of these, the former polic 





deals primarily with trade and with agreements whereby American service 
officers were to serve as instructors in the armed forces of various republics, 
The United States also showed concern over German trade infiltrations in 
South America at the time. 

The volume on China is the first of a special series covering China-United 
States relations between 1942 and 1949. Since 1945 one of the most vigorous 
political controversies concerning American foreign policy has centered on 
the loss of China to Communism. Republicans have blamed it on intemal 
subversion within the State Department and on the “purposeful” acceptance of 
Communist objectives by the Democratic administration. The new series is 
in response to demands made in 1954 by Republican senators, who, now that 
their party had won the presidency, were anxious to unearth material they 






























considered harmful to the opposition. ’ 
In 1942 American military and diplomatic observers in China were highly § ha 
critical of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek and his party, the Kuomintang. po 
These observers stressed that the Chinese had been portrayed too favoura isn 
in the American Press, that their military prowess had been overplayed. The § wi 
head of the military mission complained that the Generalissimo had engaged § of 
in “clever deception” about the military achievements of his men, whom the J ce 
American saw lacking in “aggressiveness and initiative” (p. 15). More dam § to 
aging were the reports from the diplomatic observers, such as Lauchlin Currie, § ra 
John Carter Vincent, and John Patton Davies, Jr., all later accused of softness § wu 
to Communism by the Republicans. They presented the Kuomintang asa § p 
congeries of conservative personalities and cliques not held together by any — a 
ideal or principle but merely by the desire for power. The American am- 
bassador reported that the failure to solve acute economic problems might, } f 
after the war, result in “formidable popular reaction” against the Kuomintang. 
He stressed that, in respect to the potential post-war developments, the 
Generalissimo saw a “very serious threat” to its power (p. 266). 





This same theme was repeatedly emphasized by John Carter Vincent, who 
declared that “the current of social reform” would either change the Kuomin- 
tang itself, or would sweep it away to give place to the “younger progressive 
element” in the country. He recommended that the United States should 
utilize its influence after the war so that “liberal elements” could assume & 
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position of leadership in the government of China (p. 226). State Depart- 
ment advisers in Washington presented a different analysis. To them China 
ted a real spirit of nationalism “striving toward liberty,” a mass 
movement of people “led by a great leader” (p. 19). They saw the possibility 
of losing China, which might withdraw from the war if military priority were 
iven to the defeat of Germany. 

The succeeding publications in this series could conceivably provide the 
Republicans with political ammunition, but this volume does not. Soon after 
the Japanese successes at Pearl Harbour and elsewhere, the American govern- 
ment was anxious to keep China in the war, and secure from her an effective 
war effort, even though Asia was a subsidiary theatre of operations. For this 
reason messages from Washington to its representatives in China always 
emphasized the need to keep the strife between the Kuomintang and the 
Communists at a minimum. 

The factors that condition the American people’s attitudes towards foreign 
policy, and the pressure which they as individuals or groups can bring to 
bear on the makers of foreign policy are analysed by Messrs Furniss and 
Snyder in An Introduction to American Foreign Policy. They are concerned 
with providing criteria to assess United States policy and the underlying 
factors that throw light on the problems of foreign policy and on the process 
of its making. In their study of its sociological foundation in America, they 
stress that in a pluralistic society the policymakers are always conscious of the 
fact that the possible is not necessarily always the desirable. The authors 
examine and are very critical of the various congressional and executive 
organizations that formulate American foreign policy. In most cases space 
allows them only to indicate and suggest, rather than to discuss and analyse, 
how this policy is formulated and executed. The volume is an excellent intro- 
duction to this important aspect of United States diplomacy. 

The argument that in a democratic society the people do not, and cannot, 
have the necessary information to make intelligent judgments on foreign 
policy is presented by Norman A. Graebner in his study of The New Isolation- 
ism in America. He has written a cogent analysis of the unfortunate effects 
which the utterings of irresponsible politicians may have in limiting the scope 
of diplomacy. Since the mass of public opinion is “neither informed nor con- 
cerned” with foreign policy, this warned 8 tendency of politicians leads them 
to present moralizing slogans, easy clichés, oversimplified and readily grasped 
tationalizations of intricate issues. Political victory then leaves the victors 
unable to pursue a flexible policy. The dichotomy between the opinion of 
political leaders and the professionals in matters of diplomacy is a Tisturbing 
and perhaps unavoidable problem in a democracy. 

Graebner’s examination of the inter-relation between domestic politics and 
foreign policy since 1950 is an accusation against the Republicans. The author 
sees the new Republican isolationism, like the old, as based on the concept of 
moralism, in the assumption of American invincibility, on unilateralism, and 
on arousing utopian expectations. He traces the breakdown of bipartisanship 
to the Republican defeat in 1948, and to the Republicans’ desire to make 
political capital out of foreign policy. He finds this tendency not only among 
the Old Guard but also in John Foster Dulles and General Eisenhower, both 
a he accuses of narrow partisanship in the presidential campaign of 
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This book could have been a valuable contribution to an understanding of 
the formulation of foreign policy in a democracy, and of American policy since 
1950. Unfortunately its own too obvious partisanship turns it into a campaj 
tract. The Republican utterances and actions are presented as a catalogue of 
follies and a litany of errors. His indictment of the Republicans —whom he 
accuses of sterility of ideas, of deficiency in understanding, of lack of humility, 
of rhetoric and bombast—too often reads more like a Democratic pamphlet than 
a serious study. The validity of many of his arguments is thus vitiated by th 
polemical note of his presentation. Graebner, like Schlesinger, tends to paint 
in simple strokes of black and white. The world they draw seems to be 
peopled only by angels and devils. 
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The Moffat Papers: Selections from the Diplomatic Journals of Jay Pierrepont 
Moffat, 1919-1943. Edited by Nancy Harvison Hooxer with a foreword 
by Sumner WELLES. Cambridge: Harvard University Press [Toronto: §, J, 


Reginald Saunders]. 1956. Pp. xii, 408. $9.00. 
Wuen Mr. King set off for Ogdensburg to meet Mr. Roosevelt on August 17, und 
1940, he took with him the United States minister to Ottawa, a respectable § his 
product of Groton and Harvard named Jay Pierrepont Moffat. Mr. Moffat § Sta’ 
died, still in the Ottawa post, early in 1943. This volume of selections from } Bri 
his papers throws light on the Ogdensburg agreement and a number of other } Pri 
matters concerning Canadian-American relations during the first half of the} jud 
Second World War; also upon a good many incidents with which Mr. Moffat} aft 
was associated in earlier parts of his diplomatic career, which included tours | 
of duty in Poland and Australia. Most of his time was spent in Washington, | if 
and the book tells much about the practical working of the State Department. } It 
Prepared with that department's assistance, it reflects the free and M 
nature of American public records policy as compared with that of the 
Commonwealth countries. Because Canada does not publish diplomatic docu. fof 
ments dealing with recent history; because Canadian public men are more @ 
reticent than Americans; and because there is so little interest in Canada in st 
the United States that there is no incentive to American commercial publishers § P 
to produce books on the Canadian-American relationship, the present volume § 4 
is, for the moment, largely unique in its field. h 

Henry L. Stimson went to Ogdensburg with Roosevelt. In his autobiography, § 
written in collaboration with McGeorge Bundy, he is quoted as saying that s 
“a meeting with the President and Prime Minister of Canada, on August 17 ! 


[1940]” was “very possibly the turning point of the war” (On Active Service 
in Peace and War, p. 358). The same remark is reported by Moffat. Yet 
neither Stimson nor Bundy apparently thought this turning point important 
enough to justify mentioning in their book that an agreement with Canada 
emerged from that meeting, or even that the meeting took place at Ogdens- 
burg; and, as the editor of The Moffat Papers observes, the first-hand account 
of it written by Stimson (who unlike Moffat was actually present at the 
discussion between Roosevelt and King) remains “among his unpublished 
manuscript material.” Moffat’s own account is second-hand; but since it was 
given him by Mr. King “at great length” as they drove back up the Prescott 
Highway together, it is a good source for the historian. It is, in fact, the 
only detailed account of the event at present available in print, and is perhaps 
the most important thing in the book. There are also, however, significant 
sidelights on other notable events: particularly the background of the staff 
conversations of July, 1940, and the St. Pierre-Miquelon incident of December, 
1941. There are frank references to Canadian public servants, including some 
who have become more important since they were written; and there is a 
pleasant glimpse of the American minister, at the time of the 1942 conscription 
plebiscite, — “political intelligence” in “the cafeteria” (a reference 
which apparently for once defeated the industrious editor, who does not 
attempt to explain it). Moffat, it seems, had found that civil service tongues 
might be loosened by the Chateau Laurier’s coffee. 
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Moffat was evidently a solid, typical product of his period, class, and 
country, who worked conscientiously at his job. He had a reputation as a 
reporter, but was capable of making mistakes. In Washington in 
September, 1939, he gave advice based on the peculiar belief that Canada, 
like Australia and New Zealand, had accepted the United Kingdom’s declara- 
tion of war as committing her, and when Canada was omitted from the U.S. 
neutrality proclamation he wrote, “I regret the decision as I think it is bad law 
as well as bad policy.” (He learned better later.) He seems to have mis- 
understood Mr. King on one point about the Ogdensburg conversations, for 
his account appears to indicate that Canada proposed to accord to the United 
States bases on her soil on 99-year leases, similar to those conceded by 
Britain in Newfoundland and elsewhere. This reviewer feels certain that the 
Prime Minister never intended to convey such an impression. And Moffat’s 
judgments of men were not always beyond cavil. He put on paper—admittedly 
after only six months in Ottawa—a long estimate of Mackenzie King which 
contains some penetrating observations, but also contains the remark, “I doubt 
if any country has a leader with such powers and such an innate modesty. 
It approaches humility.” Many people with intimate personal knowledge of 
Mr. King disagree. 

Finally, it is hard to refrain from quoting the last portion of King’s account 
of the Ogdensburg discussions, as reported by Moffat. “The President having 
grown eloquent about the Canadian-American [undefended?] frontier, was 
startled to have Mr. King declare that we were ‘creating a frontier’ by our 

port and visa requirements. He explained the situation at some length, 
and found the President knew very little about it. He said he had been told, 
he thought by the State Department, that Canada desired the system as it 
would prevent men of military age from leaving the Dominion. . . .” Here 
surely is a symbolic glimpse of a basic and permanent problem in Canadian- 
American relations. 

C. P. STAcEY 

Army Headquarters, Ottawa 


L'Eglise canadienne sous le régime militaire, 1759-1764. I. Les Problémes. 
By Marcet TrupeL. Ottawa and Washington. Les Etudes de I’Institut 
@Histoire de PAmérique frangaise. 1956. Pp. xxxvi, 362, illus. $4.50. 


Tue régime militaire still has a fascination for French-Canadian historians; 
the conquest is still the most significant event in their history. Interpretations 
of this period have varied—Garneau’s “la plus insupportable tyrannie” was 
flatly contradicted by Groulx—but all interpretations have been affected by 
the obvious connection between the fate of the French Canadians in those 
years and the position of the French-Canadian minority in Canada today. 
Such histories are not likely to be dull, although they are likely to be partisan. 

M. Trudel has concentrated on the fate of the Roman Catholic church 
in Canada in this period. The book is based on careful and thorough research 
in public archives, episcopal archives, and the archives of religious institu- 
tions and even of parishes. The author is therefore able to reach some 
definite conclusions out such disputed questions as the damage to churches 
and presbyteries during the war, the activities of the clergy during the 
hostilities, and the number and fate of the clergy during this period. The 
information is summarized in tables and maps. Not a has M. Trudel 
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managed to make his inventories surprisingly complete, but he has also been 
careful to point out the limitations of his sources and to warn the reader of 
the necessary qualifications. 

The central problem of the church in this period was to adapt itself to the 
control of New France by foreign and Protestant conquerors, and more than 
half of this volume is directly concerned with this adaptation. The mos 
disturbing question was, of course, the episcopal succession. The author 
traces in detail the relations between the clerical authorities and the military 
governors, and the negotiations in Quebec, London, Paris, and Rome, before 
the final acceptance oF Briand as Bishop of Quebec. Briand does not 
as the astute churchman and political realist described by Gosselin or Burt, 
Instead we are shown “la soumission servile de Briand en face du Murray” 
(p. 241), a subservience which was not affected by Murray's interference 
with ecclesiastical discipline or with the appointment of curés, an interference 
unknown during the French régime. Governor Murray is held responsible 
for delaying the appointment of a bishop for two years use of his opposi- 
tion to Montgolfier after the British government had agreed to close its eyes 
to his appointment, and after the Vatican had accepted his candidacy in spite 
of its objection to the method of election. M. Trudel has marshalled his 
evidence convincingly—so convincingly, indeed, that the reader feels that 
Murray is being persecuted. The case against General Gage, who seems to 
have been equally determined to supervise Montgolfier’s activities in Montreal, 
is not developed so fully nor stated so emphatically. Possibly even M. Trudel 
cannot achieve the scientific detachment to which he aspires. 

This is the first of two volumes on the history of the church in the military 
régime. The second volume is to be a detailed study of the religious orders 
and the charitable and religious institutions. The detailed research, the 
organization of the material and the careful presentation of the evidence in 
the first volume ensure that these two volumes will become the standard 
authority on the subject. It is to be hoped that M. Trudel will soon complete 
his projected general history of the period. 
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Briar NEATBY 
University of British Columbia 


London Correspondence Inward from Eden Colvile 1849-1852. Edited by 
E. E. Ricu, assisted by A. M. Jonnson. With an Introduction by W. L. 
Morton. The Hudson’s Bay Record Society, xix. London: The Society. 
1956. Pp. cxv, 300, xiv, frontispiece. Issued to subscribers. 


Ir is not often that an editor uncovers what might be called a “natural” 
collection of letters for editing, limited in time and space, yet bearing directly 
on a critical period in the history of a society. Such are the letters of Eden 
Colvile to the Governor and Committee of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and 
to Sir George Simpson, during the years 1849-52, which have given the 
editors of the Hudson’s Bay Record Society in this, its nineteenth volume, the 
opportunity of turning their attention to the Red River Settlement. Professor 
Rich and Miss Johnson have solved the editorial difficulty by putting the 
official letters in the body of the work and those to Simpson in the Appendix 
and have thus produced a most interesting and satisfactory volume. With the 
letters as culminating point, W. L. Morton, Professor of Canadian History 
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at the University of Manitoba, has skilfully reconstructed in his Introduction 
the life of the colony to the middle of the century. 

After a comprehensive social and economic survey of Red River in 1850, 
Professor Morton analyses in detail the seven preceding years of strife in 
the colony, centring around the question of a free trade in furs, which led 
to Colvile’s being stationed in the Settlement. A son of the Deputy-Governor 
of the Company, Eden Colvile came to Lower Canada in 1844 as manager 
of the Seigneury of Beauharnois for the London Land Company. Soon a 
member of the Assembly for the County of Beauharnois, he had acquired some 
experience of transatlantic ways by 1849, when he was associated with 
Simpson (who was considering retirement) in the government of Rupert's 
Land. Two journeys inland in 1848 and 1849, and a winter spent on the west 
coast in 1849-50, helped to prepare him for his difficult assignment. 

The year 1849 was a critical one for the Company. In Red River the new 
spirit which had stirred with American settlement on its borders reached a 
climax with the Sayer trial and demands for representative government and 
free trade. In London the Vancouver Island question was before Parliament, 
complaints against the Company’s administration in Red River were being 
investigated by the Colonial Office, and Alexander Isbister was leading a 
challenge to the charter. The appointment as Governor of Assiniboia of Major 
Caldwell, commanding the Chelsea out-pensioners who arrived in Fort Garry 
in 1848, was evidence of the Company's desire to solve the basic difficulty 
in administration: that the same Company which enjoyed the monopoly of 
the fur trade also appointed the government and courts whose duty it was 
to enforce the monopoly. Unfortunately, Caldwell soon lost the support even 
of his Councillors, and when Colvile arrived at Fort Garry in August, 1850, 
the recent dénouement of the Foss-Ballenden scandal had been the last straw 
in bringing government to a standstill. 

Colvile proved to be the right man for the job. He liked Red River life 
and the immediate popularity of himself and his wife helped to smooth the 
path of peace. His letters reveal an observant young man, not afraid to take 
decisions, usually tolerant, sympathetic, and diplomatic, yet firm. He did not 
solve the problems of Red River. Rather they resolved themselves, for the 
time, by compromise under the more favourable circumstances of 1851-2. But 
without him, as Professor Morton points out, there is no knowing what might 
have happened. 

Even the official letters make interesting reading, while those to Simpson, 
more personal and freer in tone, both complement and lighten them. The 
same meticulous editing to which we have become accustomed in this series is 
maintained: the noting even of physical details brings the original letters very 
close to us. Beyond regretting the lack of a sketch map of the colony, this 
reviewer has no adverse comments to make. 


ELAINE ALLAN MITCHELL 
London, England 


The Trail of the Black Walnut. By G. ELMore REAMAN. Toronto: McClelland & 
Stewart Limited. 1957. Pp. xx, 256, illus. $5.00. 


THE central theme of this book is the part played by the Pennsylvania Germans 
in the Loyalist and post-Revolutionary migrations to Upper Canada, and 
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their contributions to Canadian life. Dr. Reaman’s chief interest is in the 
Mennonites and Dunkards of Pennsylvania, but he includes in his “ethnic 
group” German immigrants into Upper Canada from the various American 
states of every Protestant sect, disbanded Hessian soldiers, the Amish who 
arrived later directly from Europe, English Quakers, and French Huguenots, 
All these people were associated in one way or another, and all sought the 
rich limestone soils on which the black walnut grew. 

After a brief account of the sects in Europe and the colonies, the author 
devotes a lengthy chapter (85 pages) to their migration to and settlement in 
Upper Canada. This is divided into four chronological sections, with each 
of these subdivided territorially, usually by county. Within this framework 
the author deals with hundreds of individual settlers, giving whatever infor. 
mation about each that he has been able to glean. The organization results in 
a considerable amout of duplication and confusion. An example of this is in 
the southwestern part of Ontario, where Essex County and Kent County are 
treated separately from the “Detroit Area,” instead of being included in it, 
with resulting overlapping and misplacement of material in the three divisions. 
In addition, local historians generally will find many errors of fact, as well 
as omissions of important detail, in the treatment of the subject in their areas 
of specialization. 

The book suffers fundamentally from the nature of the sources used. Dr. 
Reaman states that he was forced to rely principally on secondary sources, 
except for certain documents and family histories in private possession. It is 
unfortunate that he did not find and make use of the petitions and other land 
records in the Dominion Archives, and the surveyors’ records in the Department 
of Lands and Forests at Toronto. No attempt is made to discriminate between 
scholarly and amateur publications; and all are extensively quoted rather than 
digested. As a result we receive the strange information, to cite only two 
examples, that Colonel Talbot was granted some 302,330 acres of land for his 
services (p. 116), and that “the American commander” of Detroit in 1780 
was a General Coombs (p. 73). 

Chapters IV and V, which are concerned with the contributions of the 
Peneatinats Germans to Canadian agriculture and cultural life, contain much 


interesting but sometimes debatable material. The author’s conclusions are 
given in a final chapter. 


F Rep C. HAMIL 
Wayne State University 


The Age of Fighting Sail: The Story of the Naval War of 1812. By C. &. 
Forester. Mainstream of America Series, LEwis GANNETT, Editor. Garden 


City: Doubleday & Company, Inc. [Toronto: Doubleday Publishers]. 1956. 
Pp. 284, $5.75. 


Ir has sometimes been said that the War of 1812 is to Canadians, a war on 
land; to Americans, a war at sea; and to Englishmen, a completely forgotten 
episode of history. As in all such generalizations there is both truth and error 
in this one. Certainly, however, C. S. Forester’s contribution to The Mainstream 
of America Series is thoroughly in keeping with American tradition. The Age 
of Fighting Sail is a venture into the realm of fact by an author better known 
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as a writer of fiction. His book is a vivid, exciting blend of history and bio- 

hy. Here the reader will find the exploits of Hull, Decatur, Bainbridge, 
Ro gers, Lawrence, Porter, and Perry, told in the fashion that Forester's 
readers have come to expect, even to the bias that — Napoleon with 
Hitler. The American victories in the several duels between British and 
American sea-going frigates provide the author with the men and deeds for 
a rollicking good story; the British naval blockade is much less rewarding from 
a literary, even if it was more effective from a historical, standpoint. The 
Canadian reader, looking for a new approach to the réle of sea power on the 
Great Lakes, will look in vain: there are just the two familiar faces of Perry 
and Macdonough and only two clear-cut engagements to relate. As far as the 
privateers are concerned the Rossie is there, but nary a word about the 
Liverpool Packet. None of the Nova Scotians even makes the Index. 

Like the other volumes of this series, this book lacks the formal parapher- 
nalia of learning with which scholars usually buttress their findings, and to 
which it is popularly supposed the average reader objects. This may be 
forgiven; what cannot be pardoned is the absence of suitable maps and charts 
other than the two inadequate end maps. 

If the reader is interested in the larger picture of the War of 1812 and the 
relation of sea power to the history of the age, he will go directly to Mahan, 
or perhaps even to Roosevelt, rather than dally with Forester; but if he wants 
sheer enjoyment, he can do no better than renew acquaintance with his old 
friend Captain Hornblower speaking with a Yankee accent and sailing Joshua 
Humphreys’ frigates. 

Georce F. G. STANLEY 
The Royal Military College of Canada 


Life and Labour in Newfoundland. By C. R. Fay. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press. 1956. Pp. viii, 254, map. $5.00. 


Tuts study by Professor C. R. Fay, formerly of Toronto and Cambridge, is 
based on lectures delivered at Memorial University, St. John’s. It is the fruit 
of two summer visits to Newfoundland, including Labrador, and research on a 
wide variety of source material on both sides of the Atlantic. Over three-fourths 
of the book is economic history, mainly on the theme of the historic commercial 
relations between the west of England and Newfoundland; the remainder is 
largely descriptive of the new industries, particularly the pulp and paper and 
mining industries, and the communities developed around them. 

The great merit of the book is not that it radically alters the accepted 
story of Newfoundland development but that it enriches the story especially 
on the commercial side, thereby providing a corrective to the egocentric 
tendency which has sometimes characterized the writing of Newfoundland’s 
history, as well as that of other colonies. Professor Fay has struck gold in 
the records of the west of England fishing firms (particularly those of the 
wide-spread Newman family firm), the records of the Commissioners of 
Customs and the Colonial Office, of the St. John’s Chamber of Commerce, 
and of the Phoenix Fire Insurance Company of London, the company operating 
earliest and longest in the insurance field in St. John’s. The long quotations 
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from many of these records will no doubt make the volume a useful source 


Professor Fay has not, of course, attempted to write a complete economic 
history of Newfoundland. There is very little, for example, on the credit 
system which dominated the internal commercial structure of the i 
or on the perpetual problem of marketing fish, the great and almost the only 
Newfoundland staple until the modern period. On the modern period there 
is no examination of the part played by defence construction and employment 
at defence bases and airfields which have been major factors in the recent 
economic expansion of Newfoundland. Nevertheless, it is an author's privilege 
to define his own target. 

Professor Fay has opened up new vistas which may well stimulate other 
historians, and particularly Newfoundlanders, to further exploration. In places 
the book consists mainly of lecture notes rather than continuous narrative, but 
it is none the less a meaty, lively, and imaginative, if at times a somewhat dis- 
jointed, book. Within its limits it is an important contribution to Newfoundland 
history. 

R. A. MacKay 
Canadian Mission to the United Nations 


The Mysterious North. By Pierre Berton. Toronto. McClelland & Stewart 
Limited. 1956. Pp. xiv, 346, xv, illus. $5.00. 


Ir would seem almost inevitable that any author who attempts a — 
portrayal of the history, economic and social conditions of a land as vast an 
comparatively remote as the Canadian north would be destined to something 
less than complete success. Yet, on the whole, Mr. Berton has left us with an 
interesting, often vital account of life in the least known third of our country. 
More, perhaps, than in any other part of Canada, the economic history of the 
north has been built on a pattern of “boom and bust,” and the author devotes 
much of The Mysterious North to tracing this pattern. He captures the 
excitement and vitality of the Yukon in the days of the spectacular boom 
that brought this vast territory to life. He vividly describes the frantic growth 
of northern towns. Some died quickly; others have survived, to become the 
centres of a prosperity that was unknown only a few years ago. It is not with 
economic development alone that Mr. Berton is concerned, however. His book 
is full of rich tales of men who have tried, with varying d s of success, 
to master life in the north, from Labrador to the Yukon and from northem 
British Columbia to the distant Arctic islands. It is full, too, of many of the 
colourful — of this colourful land. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the author, in a commendable attempt to 
portray the whole north, felt obliged to include some rather unacceptable 
generalizations about the Eskimo people. He suggests that nearly everybody 
who has had anything to do with the Eskimos believes that the “impact upon 
them of a white man’s civilization has been something less than fortunate.” 
The suggestion is in itself something less than fortunate. There are, certainly, 
some Arctic residents who would agree with him. There are, equally inly, 
many more who would not, including many Eskimos. There can be little doubt, 
however, that The Mysterious North meets the requirement of a worthwhile 
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book. It demands to be read, not once but several times, not only by the 
armchair traveller, but by the serious student of the north. 
Ottawa DoNALD SNOWDEN 


Freedom Wears a Crown. By JoHN Farruinc. Edited by JuprrH RosInson, 
with an Introduction by E. D. Futton. Toronto: Kingswood House. 1957. 
Pp. xx, 188. $3.50. 


Some readers will view this volume as nothing more than a well-timed piece 
of political propaganda (May, 1957). Others will doubtless regard it as a 
timely and probing analysis of the sickness of the Canadian governmental 

em. Some browsers will err in hastily subtitling it Sense or Nonsense? 
Basically the book is an attack on the liberal tradition in Canada, or more 
specifically on King and the “Kingsians” and the so-called “cultists” (among 
whom Professor Lower and Bruce Hutchison feature most prominently) who 
ny aspire for a form of Canadian unity that grows from the geography 
of North America and which the author defines ideologically as “the Frenc 
tradition plus an utter vacuum.” The Crown, Parliament, personal and social 
freedom, truly responsible government—all these and many more esteemed 
features of Canadian political life have been destroyed, we are told, by the 
Liberal hegemony. Yet King and the Kingsians are not completely to blame, for 
they inherited, after all, the modern science that began with Newton, the 
modern industrial and frankly materialistic society that emerged in the follow- 
ing century, and rationalism, utilitarianism, and liberalism. In pitting himself 
implicity against these mighty forces the author has called to his aid the best 
in historic toryism: Disraeli, Burke, and Bolingbroke; faint echoes of Carlyle 
and Froude; Laud, Strafford, and Charles I, who fought a similar battle when 
the odds were more even; and, of course, Elizabeth I. 

The author has thought profoundly about the Canadian malaise. He suggests 
a remedy—a firm adherence to the monarchical tradition—but leaves the 
Canadian people to decide whether they wish to have their government 
founded on the Christian ideal of a kingly order of life, where freedom alone 
resides, or “the mere blind blank absolute will of the people.” (Bagehot, 
Lowe, Carlyle, and a multitude of others asked the same question as long ago 
as 1867!) It is a book to be read and then eek particularly with 
students who may find the ideas a little less worn than their elders. Mr. 
E. D. Fulton, M.P., expressed the hope, in an Introduction that cannot be 
admired for its subtlety, that the book would inspire action. Might he be 
cautioned that governments in Canada have often practiced not only the 
good policies but also the bad habits of their predecessors? 


University of Toronto cies 


A Study of History. By Annotp J. ToynsEe VII-X. Abridgement by D. C. 
a London, Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1957. Pp. xiv, 414. 

Toynbee and History: Critical Essays and Reviews. Edited by M. F. ASHLEY 
Montacv. An Extending Horizons Book. Boston: Porter Sargent Publisher. 
1956. Pp. xiv, 385. $5.00. 


Wirs the publication of D. C. Somervell’s second volume, all ten volumes of 
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Arnold Toynbee’s epic-making work, A Study of History, have been abrid 

into two volumes of moderate size. The abridgement in its entirety is an a 

accomplishment and, though the wealth of historical illustration, the long 
developed arguments which enrich the original work are necessarily cut out, 
Mr. envi more concise formulation must be regarded, as Toynbee 
himself, who co-operated in its making, regards it, as “a boon . . . in a busy 
age like this.” Countless students of history, and professors too, no doubt, 
who would be appalled at the idea of facing the ten-volume hazard will be 









































































































arou 
eager to come to grips with the less formidable, shorter version. Should this of re 
lead them on to the greater work, as it will in many cases, then the hopes beal 
of author and abridger will be realized; if not, then it is fortunate that one of S 
of the most stimulating and provocative intellectual creations of our day may A 
be approached with confidence in this condensed form. To 
In the four volumes here abridged Toynbee swings over wholly to the of |] 
religious reading of history that was already foreshadowed in his earlier the 
work. Instead of a higher religion appearing in the last stage of a civilization’s pat 
collapse, and then serving as a chrysalis for a new, apparented civilization, as 
the rise and fall of civilizations are now envisaged as contributing to the his 
creation of higher religions, a “higher species of society” than civilization. “w 
Progress, therefore, is to be measured in terms of religion, and of the steps us 
taken by successive civilizations in the direction of the City of God. Essenti- for 
ally an Augustinian view of history, it is one that Toynbee believes he has sp 
verified in his long and extensive examination. In the light of this basic thesis (1 
he condemns the various forms of “man-worship” which he sees as characteriz- I 
ing modern Western history since the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries—the i 
humanist cult, the worship of science and technology, of the State and the P 
Nation, of materialistic and secularistic utopias of all sorts—as having put te 
Western man on the wrong road of development, and brought his civilization ir 
close to destruction. Modern historians are caustically categorized as having 
aided and abetted such a course of events by being “antinomian,” and failing 0 
to discern the real meaning of history. H. A. L. Fisher, who, in his foreword to ¢ 
the History of Europe, asserts that he can find no patterns in history is to t 
Toynbee an arch-example of the historians’ failure. Western civilization may or é 
may not survive its present Time of Troubles; if it does it will be under the | 


zegis of a universal world state. In that “one world” conditions will be favorable 
for the rise of a new higher religion which will be born of a compounding of 
the existing higher religions—Christianity, Islam, Hinduism and Mahayana 
Buddhism. If then Western civilization finally collapses, it will have served the 
true function of all historic civilizations, the bringing to birth of a new and 
higher religion. 

That Toynbee says much that this generation wishes to hear is evident in 
the enormous popularity which he enjoys, especially on this continent. The 
nature of that popular appeal is difficult to assess but that it is more than the 
result of a feat of publicity, as some have suggested, is certain. Could it be 
that Toynbee, paradoxical as that may seem, is regarded as a new prophet 
of progress in North America, his forecasts of doom being reserved for Europe, 
the old and worn out part of the West, whereas opportunity lies ahead in the 
new “one world” for North America? Such an interpretation would fit in with 
certain ideas of “manifest destiny” and world salvation. However, it is probably 
nearer the truth to say that there is a deep-felt hunger for guidance as to the 
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meaning of life and history, in North America as elsewhere, and since North 
America cannot accept the prophets east of the Elbe, Toynbee seems to come 
as close to offering an answer as any one in the West. Moreover, his answer is 
one that can be fitted on to past tradition without too much effort. North 
America, the leader of the world in the march to save civilization and to bring 
about a new religious revival: that is surely an ideal that has a mighty appeal. 

Yet, if Toynbee has achieved a high place in the public mind, he has 
aroused little but hostility amongst professional historians. To this the collection 
of reviews and critical essays, Toynbee and History, edited by Ashley Montagu, 
bears emphatic witness. From the urbane yet firmly anti-Toynbeean views 
of Sir Ernest Barker to the bitter pages of denunciation penned by Pieter Geyl, 
A. J. P. Taylor and Geoffrey Barraclough, the story is essentially the same. 
To these professional historians Toynbee is “no historian,” his vast assemblage 
of learning is “pretentious,” falsely empirical, “proving exactly nothing.” It is 
the artificial imposition of an a priori scheme upon history; or, at least, of a 
pattern that can at best apply only to Graeco-Roman civilization. He is seen 
as “unhistorical” in his outlook, having neither regard for the uniqueness of 
historical events, nor seeing the past in the light of the past. He is labelled 
“unscientific,” accused of pretending to scientific methods that he never really 
uses, with the formulation of “laws” that are at best “insights,” and at worst 
foolish imagining. Several critics charge him with lack of knowledge in their 
special fields, for examples Wayne Altree (Chinese history), Gotthold Weil 
(Islam), O. H. K. Spate (Geography). It is noteworthy that whereas the 
“ie gee historians are overwhelmingly opposed or critical, men of a socio- 
logical bent such as Lewis Mumford and Pitirim Sorokin are strongly sym- 
pathetic to what Toynbee is trying to do, even if they challenge his interpre- 
tations and “laws.” Historians on the whole see his task as one unsuited to, 
impossible for, the historian. 

Coupled with attacks on Toynbee’s methodology and knowledge are even 
more bitter reactions to his “pessimism,” his “prophecies of doom,” his 
denunciations of nationalism, of technology, of liberal-nationalist hopes. In 
these he is regarded as unrealistic in his appraisal of nationalism and of science, 
as a traitor to his own culture, as uttering a “prophecy,” which Geyl calls “a 
blasphemy against Western civilization.” Among the strongest denunciations 
are those written by Jewish scholars and leaders who feel that Toynbee has 
wholly misunderstood Jewish history, who resent his placing it among the 
fossil” civilizations, and who regard his treatment of modern Israel as unjust 
and verging on the anti-Semitic. Such views are expressed in this volume by 
Walter Kaufmann and Abba Eban. 

Despite the chorus of adverse criticism that is to be heard in the pages of 
this collection Montagu encloses it all (after statements by Toynbee on the 
purpose of his work) between a profoundly enthusiastic endorsement of 
Toynbee’s volumes, written by Tangye Lean, Assistant Director of External 
Broadcasting, B.B.C., and an evaluation of the Study by Edward Fiess, Brook- 
lyn College, as a great work of try, comparable perhaps, to Milton’s 
Paradise Lost. To Lean, Toynbee provided the most liberating insight 
into the gigantic drama of world history that we have, and his work is one 
of the greatest creative acts of our century. “What remains astonishing is that 


we should have produced any individual of the si d stre t 
this creative act.” P anata 
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This is the other side of the picture, and one necessary to provide the balance 
—for, like him or not, accept or reject his views, Toynbee has aroused thou 
provoked discussion about history, about its nature and meaning, about the 
patterns and values of civilization, about the future of nations and cultures 
as has no other historian, possibly no other person, in our day and age. For 
this reason Mr. Montagu has made a valuable contribution to these great 
debates in bringing together this collection, which includes articles and essa 
































almost inaccessible elsewhere. The picture of Toynbee’s influence would have wat 
been presented in better focus had more of the favourable reviews been in- this 
cluded, since Toynbee is, indeed, a “portent of our times,” and to understand bee 






his impact we should have as much of the picture as possible. Nonetheless we 
can only be grateful that in this collection we have as much as we have, All 


















students of the course of ideas in our time are hereby put in debt to Mr, pai 

Montagu. the 

RICHARD M. SAUNDERS th 
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SHORTER NOTICES se 

Louis XV: The Monarchy in Decline. By G. P. Goocu. London, New York, of 

Toronto: Longmans, Green & Company. 1956. Pp. xiv, 285. $5.00. te 

Tus biography of Louis XV is the most recent fruit of a career of more than P 

ordinary scholarly productivity. It is a pendant to previously published studies U 
of eighteenth-century monarchs, but in contrast to Frederick II, Maria Theresa, 

and Catherine II, Louis XV was a royal misfit. He is not a very satisfactory [ 





subject for a formal biography. Like the king of chess he is the object of 
the game but others make the interesting moves. We get a few glimpses of 
Louis at ease in informal private parties, and there is one interesting chapter 
relating the king’s efforts at secret diplomacy, the one field, apparently, in 
which he exerted himself as a ruler. The result was confusion at home and 
abroad, ending in the total failure of Louis’ ill-considered schemes. The whole 
episode would have been unthinkable in the reign of his predecessor. 

Because Louis XV’s interests were so largely concentrated in hunting, cards, 
and women, many of the important aspects of French life scarcely enter his 
story. As Gooch points out, the intellectual ferment that made Paris a centre 
for Europe might just as well have taken place on another planet so far as it 
concerned the king. Yet if the third Bourbon king was a self-centred dilettante, 
this itself is an important fact. “The ancien régime was doomed to collapse, not 
by the pen of the philosophes, who merely encouraged their readers to think 
for themselves, but by the obstinate refusal of he crown and the privileged 
classes to sanction the moderate changes that would have averted an ocean 
of blood and tears.” 

Gooch has not made a new interpretation of the reign of Louis XV, but he 
has redrawn the picture with a sure hand. At a time ales there is a tendency 
to romanticize the Old Regime, this reminder of its failure is salutary. 

The book has no footnotes, but there are useful bibliographical notes 
printed at the end of each chapter. 





















WALTER BALDERSTON 





University of Western Ontario 
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Mon Pays: Synthése d'histoire du Canada. By Abbé HERMANN PLANTE and 
Abbé Louis MarTEL. Trois-Riviéres: Editions la Fléche. 1956. Pp. xvi, 341. 
$3.00. 


Tue best clue to the chief emphasis in this new textbook, designed for use 
in the classical colleges of Quebec, is the prefatory letter written by Canon 
Lionel Groulx. In this he says, “For a long time in our colleges we have been 
wanting a really acceptable textbook in Canadian history. It seems to me that 
this text . . . is such as to meet all desires. . . . One of my dearest wishes has 
been realized at last.” 

In other words this book is written in the Groulx tradition, and therefore in 
it the stress is put upon the difficulties of French-Canadian survival, with 
particular attention being given to the failure of France to save its colony, to 
the fight for cultural and political autonomy under the English régime, and to 
the need for continuing the struggle in the face of present day centralizing 
trends. The authors welcome the growing independence of Canada and its 
new place in the world but see French-Canadian culture threatened both by 
too much power in Ottawa and by too many influences emanating from the 
United States. So, the fight for existence goes on, and in the last analysis they 
see survival for the French in Canada as resting upon Church and School. 

The appearance of a textbook written in this vein is convincing evidence 
of the strong impression made by Canon Groulx upon the present generation of 
teachers in the classical colleges, and through them upon a wide range of 
professional people, their graduates. 


he RIcHARD M. SAUNDERS 
University of Toronto 


UWO Contingent COTC, The History of the Canadian Officers’ Training 


Corps at the University of Western Ontario. By HARTLEY Munro THomas. 
London: University of Western Ontario. 1956. Pp. 422. $2.50. 


History of the 6th Field Company Royal Canadian Engineers, 1939-1945. 
Compiled by CQMS S. A. Fiatr. New Westminster, B.C. [1956.] Pp. xiv, 
141, illus. (Obtainable from 6 Field Squadron R.C.E., Drill Hall, 1500 
Forbes Ave., North Vancouver, B.C.) 

Murary history is only a tenuous link between these volumes. ‘Since a 

C.0.T.C. contingent provides merely a few hours military training per week 

to undergraduates in their own college surroundings, Professor Thomas had 

the most prosaic activities to reduce into a readable narrative. His success 
must be attributed, at least in part, to a long association with university life, 
interrupted only by active service in two World Wars. 

The ney produced little volume on the 6th Field Company, R.C.E., 
deals mainly with active-service conditions, but is hardly history in a true 
sense. The text is chatty, being intended to revive the memories of its ex- 
members, and there has been no real attempt to provide a background for 
the unit’s activities with the 2nd Canadian Infantry Division in North-West 
Europe. Actually an outsider will learn more about military engineers at work 
and play from the numerous and varied photographs. The most dreary scenes 
depicted, however, are those of Debert, Nova Scotia—which camp this unit 
helped to construct during the inclement months of 1940-1. The maps are 
interesting and the chapter head drawings appropriate. 


iin J. Mackay HirsMAN 
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Guns on the Early Frontiers: A History of Firearms from Colonial Times 
through the Years of the Western Fur Trade. By Canu P. Russev. Berkeley: 
University of California Press. 1957 Pp. xvi, 395, illus. $8.50. 


For the past decade we in North America have been experiencing a tremendous 
re-awakening of interest in gun lore. Not only do new gun magazines blossom 
overnight, but a casual perusal of newsstands reveals that almost every publi- 
cation manages to squeeze in an article on guns. Too often, however, they cater 
to the “blood and thunder” school, where the factual side of gun lore is 
obscured by the smoke of blazing six guns in the hands of the steely-eyed hero, 
Gun collecting too, has undergone a great revival. Reputable dealers are 
doing a brisk trade, but others less capable are entering the field. Far too 
many amateur collectors pay large sums for guns, little or nothing for reliable 
books of reference. 

It is, therefore, a refreshing change to pick up a ef fine book on the early 
history of firearms in North America. Guns on the Early Frontiers is obviously 
the result of long and painstaking historical research. Encompassing that 
period from the beginning of the gun trade in the early 1600's to the decline 
of the trader on the western plains, the author has skillfully interwoven the 
history of the settlement with a detailed history of the gun trade. Chapter 
headings, such as “Trade Muskets and Rifles Supplied to the Indians,” “Military 
Arms of the Fur Trade Period,” “Powder, Ball and Accessories,” give only a 
clue to the highly informative text. All the devious means by which the Indian 
was supplied—the machinations of traders, politicians, and warring nations— 
are well dealt with. Here also we learn of the surprisingly exacting demands 
of the “primitive” Indian for sound firearms. The guns themselves, well 
described and illustrated, include matchlock, flintlock and percussion. Emphasis 
naturally is placed on the guns made expressly for trade, but military arms 
of the trade period are well covered and include the early revolving arms. 

Not the least interesting portions of this book are the notes and glossary and 
the excellent bibliography. Here, then, we have a book designed primarily 
for the serious collector or gun historian, but whose readable style should 
appeal even to the casual amateur. The collecting of old guns, whether 
privately or by a public institution, involves a certain responsibility. These 
guns, whose history is inextricably linked with the history of settlement, 
require something more than careful preservation. They require—and the 
present volume goes far to supply—accurate documentation. 


R. W. Surron 
The Manitoba Museum 








GRADUATE THESES IN CANADIAN HISTORY 
AND RELATED SUBJECTS 








The Canap1An Historicat Review presents herewith its thirtieth 
annual list of graduate theses which are in course of preparation or 
have recently been completed. Included in the list are titles not only 
in Canadian history but also in such related subjects as Canada’s 
external relations, Canadian economics, law, and geography, and a 
selection of historical titles which bear indirectly rather than directly 
on Canadian history. 

We wish to express our appreciation of the generous co-operation 
which we have received from a large number of universities through- 
out the Commonwealth, the United States, and Canada, in the 
compilation of this information. We shall be very grateful to have 
mistakes or omissions drawn to our attention. 
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Theses for the Doctor’s Degree 


Bruce ApKINsON, A.B. Pomona 1943; A.M. Princeton 1948. The British Common- 
wealth in southeast Asia. Princeton. 

D. Avcuuck, B.A. Queen’s 1946; B.L.S. McGill 1947; M.A. Michigan 1949. Charles 
de Beauharnois, 1726-47. Toronto. 

Howarp K. AMMERMAN, S.B. Kentucky 1941; A.M. Chicago 1950; Ph.D. 1956. 
Canadian devaluation, 1949. Chicago. 

S. ANDRACKI, a Poznan 1933; M.Sc. London 1950. Immigration of Orientals into 
Canada. McGill. 

D. G. ANGLIN, B.A. Toronto 1948; B.A. Oxford 1950. Canadian policy towards inter- 
national institutions, 1939-50. Oxford. 

SaMuEL H. Barnes, B.A. Tulane 1952; M.A. Duke 1954. Ideology of organized 
labor in Canada. Duke. 

Mitton F. Bauer, B.A. Western Ontario 1947; M.A. Toronto 1949. The Credit 
Union movement in the province of Quebec. Chicago. 

R. N. Beattie, B.A. Britizh Columbia 1939; M.A. Toronto 1946. The Grand Trunk 
Railway to 1867. Toronto. 

Rusen Cart BExLLAN, B.A. Manitoba 1938; M.A. Toronto 1941. The development 
of Winnipeg as a metropolitan centre. Columbia. 

B. C. Bickerton, B.A. Acadia 1952; M.A. 1954. Scottish emigration to British North 
America, 1837-52. Cambridge. 

W. F. Bowker, B.A. Alberta 1930; LL.B. 1932; LL.M. Minnesota 1953. The Supreme 
Court of Canada. Yale. 

CHANDLER Bracpon, B.A. Cambridge 1931; M.A. 1934. Canadian reactions to the 
foreign policy of the United States in the period 1935-41. Rochester. 

Sister M. Teresa AviLa Burke, B.A. New Rochelle 1940; M.A. Columbia 1947. 
An historical analysis of the Canadian cabinet. Columbia. 

K. J. Caste, B.A. Sydney 1950; M.A. 1952; B.A. Cambridge 1954. The development 
of university education in the British Empire, 1815-80. Cambridge. 

B. T. G. Cumzero, B.A. South Africa 1952; M.A. Ottawa 1955. The problem of 
partnership in a plural society. McGill. 

Lovett C. Crank, B.A. Queen’s 1949; M.A. 1950. The eclipse of Canadian Con- 
servatism, 1891-1901. Toronto. 
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Rupotepx Swayne Comstock, A.B. Kent State 1951; Ph.D. Ohio State 1956. The 
St. Lawrence Seaways project. Ohio State. 

G. Ramsay Cook, B.A. Queen’s 1954; M.A. 1956. Political ideas of J. W. Dafoe, 
Toronto. 

Mother Maurzen P. Cronin, A.B. San Francisco College 1947; A.M. Stanford 1955, 
Canada and the North Atlantic oor Organization. Stanford. 

Harry SHERMAN Crowe, B.A. Manitoba 1947; M.A. Toronto 1948. The state and 
economic life in Canada. Columbia. 

R. Stantey Cumminc, B.A. Dalhousie; M.A. McGill. The timber trade between 
Great Britain and the Canadian Maritime Provinces, 1809-54. Oxford. 

W1.1aM BANNERMAN CUNNINGHAM, B.A. Acadia 1947; M.A. Brown 1950. Compul- 
sory conciliation and collective bargaining: The New Brunswick experience. Brown, 

R. C. Daron, B.A. Bethel College 1949; M.A. Minnesota 1950. The political 
influence of the Orange Order in Canada. Minnesota. 

Grant R. Davy, B.A. Western Ontario; M.A. Fletcher School. Canadian policy on 
disarmament 1945-55. Fletcher School. 

W. F. Dawson, B.A. Toronto 1952; M.A. Queen’s 1953. The development of 
procedure in the House of Commons of Canada. Oxford. 

Tuomas Fiowers Dickson, A.B. Erskine 1947; M.A. South Carolina 1951. US. 
trade relations with the British North American colonies, 1815-30. South Carolina, 

Murray S. DonnELLy, B.A. Mount Allison 1940; M.A. Toronto 1946; Ph.D. 1957. 
The government of Manitoba. Toronto. 

E. G. Draxe, B.A. Saskatchewan 1950; M.A. 1951. Walter Scott’s career as Premier 
of Saskatchewan, 1905-16. Toronto. 

Witt1aM Matcotm Drummonp, B.A. Queen’s 1923; M.A. Toronto 1924; A.M. 
Harvard 1951. Agriculture in Newfoundland. Harvard. 

W. J. nee B.A. McGill 1949; M.A. 1951. Frontenac and New France, 1672-98. 
McG 


Ear B. Eppy, B.A., B.D.; Th.D. Toronto 1957. Congregational beginnings in the 
early Canadas. Toronto. 

Greorce R. Exuiotr, B.A. Saskatchewan 1929; M.A. Toronto 1947; Ph.D. 1957. 
Empire and enterprise in the North Pacific. Toronto. 

J. F. K. Encuisu, B.A. Alberta 1923; M.A. British Columbia 1933; B.Paed. Toronto 
1938; Ed.D. 1956. An evaluation of the reorganized system of local school adminis- 
tration in British Columbia. Toronto. 

Saut FRANKEL, B.A. McGill 1950; M.A. 1952. Staff relations in the Canadian 
public service. McGill. 

AtLan M. Fraser, M.A. Edinburgh 1928. History of Newfoundland from the 
suspension of Dominion status to unity with Canada. Columbia. 

D. G. L. Fraser, B.A. Acadia 1948; M.A. 1949. The Canadian background to the 
Statute of Westminster, 1897-1931. Cambridge. 

G. S. Frencu, B.A. Toronto 1944; M.A. 1947. Methodism and politics in Canada 
in the nineteenth century. Toronto. 

Rosert C. Gorpon. The North Atlantic Treaty Organization: A study in comparative 
international organization. California ( Berkeley). 

GertrupeE E. Gunn, B.A. New Brunswick 1955; M.A. 1956. The Government of 
Newfoundland, 1832-67. London. 


Dovcias Harte, B.A. Carleton 1950; M.A. Duke 1951. Employment forecasting 
in Canada. Duke. 


G. G. Hatrueway, B.A. Yale 1951. The Indian neutral barrier state. Minnesota. 

Z. A. Henry, B.A. London 1953; M.A. McGill 1955. Economic implications of 
guaranteed wages for Canada. McGill. 

Pauw H. Heprs, A.B. Wisconsin 1939; A.M. 1948; Ph.D. 1956. The Canadian Liberal 
party. Wisconsin. 


Maurice Héroux, B.A. Montreal 1951; M.A. 1952. Canadian outlooks on foreign 
policy matters, 1914-23. Georgetown. 
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Louis C. JaMes, B.Sc., LL.B. Virginia; M.A. 1948. Relations of the North American 
railroads: A study in international co-operation of the railroads of Canada, Mexico, 
and the United States. Columbia. 

M. A. Jones, B.A. Oxford 1949. The role of the United Kingdom in the transatlantic 
emigrant trade, 1815-75. Oxford. 

Witu1aM Morvey Kizsourn, B.A. Toronto 1948; A.M. Harvard 1949; Ph.D. 1957. 
The oe William Lyon Mackenzie and the rebellion in Upper Canada. 
Harvard. 

T. E. Kun, B.Sc. London 1953. The economics of road transport. McGill. 

K. O. Laurence, B.A. Cambridge 1954. The history of trade between British North 
American colonies and the West Indies, c. 1730-76. Cambridge. 

Aran H. Lawrance, B.A. Cambridge 1954. The influence of British ideas as 
opposed to American ideas in the British North American Revolution. Minnesota. 

Witu1aM Lazer, Ph.D. Ohio State 1956. An analysis and evaluation of the marketing 
of textile clothing by western Canadian manufacturers. O/ 9 State. 

A. D. LockHart, B.A. Queen’s 1930; M.A. 1931. The administration and development 
of Ontario under Sir James Whitney. Toronto. 

James P. Lovexin, B.A. Toronto 1946; M.A. 1949; B.Ed. 1954. A study of a typical 
Ontario community, Durham County. Queen’s. 

MatcoLm MacDone tt, B.A. St. Francis Xavier 1938; M.A. Toronto 1945. The 
administration of Sir John Harvey in the Maritime Provinces. Toronto. 

Joserpx E. McGurn, A.B. Hobart 1950; M.A. 1951. Canadian opinion about United 
States foreign policy 1914-20. Rochester. 

A. W. MaclIntosu, B.A. Dalhousie 1949; M.A. 1950; B.Ed. 1954. The career of 
Sir Charles Tupper, 1878-96. Toronto. 

K. A. MacKimpy, B.A. British Columbia 1947; M.A. 1948. Regionalism: Canada and 
Australia. Toronto. 

Guy MacLean, B.A. Oxford; M.A. Dalhousie. Imperial federation in Canada. Duke. 

Tuomas H. McLeop, B.A. Manitoba 1940; A.M. Indiana 1941; M.P.A. Harvard 
1948. Dominion-provincial conferences as a technique in intergovernmental co- 
ordination. Harvard. 

H. MacQuarrie, B.A. Manitoba 1947; M.A. New Brunswick 1949. Sir Robert 
Borden and the Conservative party. McGill. 

Sr. Mary Jutta. The Toronto Chobe and the slavery issues, 1850-60. Ottawa. 

F, Cant Miter, B.A. Western Ontario 1950; M.A. 1952. An analysis of post-war 
eeren fiscal policy from the end of the Second World War to the present. 
Clark. 

Ratpu A. Mincer, A.B. Southern California. William Howard Taft’s conceptions of 
foreign policy. Southern California. 

SteveEN Mutuer, A.B. California (Los Angeles) 1948; B.Litt. Oxford 1951. The 
prime ministership in Canada. Cornell. 

StanLey N. Murray, B.S. State Teachers College, Minnesota 1949; M.S. Wisconsin 
1953. Agricultural history of Red River Valley of the North. Wisconsin. 

M. K. Oxtver, B.A. McGill 1948; M.A. 1951; Ph.D. 1956. The social and political 
ideas of French-Canadian nationalists. McGill. 

LionEL Oruixow, B.A. Manitoba 1954; M.A. 1956. The reform movement in 
Manitoba, 1910-20. Manitoba. 

Russet A. Penpercast. The XY Company 1798-1804. Ottawa. 

Sypney G. Pettit, B.A. British Columbia 1936; M.A. 1945. The judiciary in the 
colonial period of Vancouver Island and British Columbia. Washington. 

Joun Avexis Pincus, A.B. Colby College 1948; A.M. Columbia 1950. Primary industry 
and the economic development of Canada. Harvard. 

Ins S. Popga (Mrs.), A.B. Oregon 1928; A.M. Columbia 1947. Some aspects of the 
Americanization of French Canadians in New England. Columbia. 

S. L. Potiarp, B.A. McGill 1929; M.A. 1980; L.Th. Montreal Diocesan College 1982. 
The Episcopate of Bishop Francis Fulford of Montreal, 1850-68. McGill. 
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Marcaret E. Pranc, B.A. Manitoba 1945; M.A. Toronto 1953. The political career 

of Newton W. Rowell. Toronto. 

Rosert GERALD PropERIcK, B.A. Toronto 1942; M.A. 1950. The emergence of 
public enterprise in the Canadian economy. Columbia. 

J. D. Purpy, B.A. New Brunswick 1953; M.A. 1954. John Strachan and education 
in Canada. Toronto. 

Hersert F. Quinn, B.A. Sir George Williams 1941; M.A. McGill 1946. The nationalist 
a in Quebec since 1930: The impact of industrialization on party politics, 
Columbia. 

L. G. Reeps, B.A. Toronto 1940; M.A. 1942. The agricultural geography of Southem 
Ontario. Toronto. 

Rosert L. Rem, B.A., M.A. Adelaide. The evolution of the office of Governor-General 
in the British dominions. Minnesota. 

Pup J. Remertsen, A.B. Dartmouth 1947; A.M. Chicago 1954. The pulp and 
paper industries in Sweden and Canada. Chicago. 

Grant Louis Reuser, B.A. Western Ontario 1950; A.M. Harvard 1954; Ph.D. 1957, 
Britain’s export trade with Canada. Harvard. 

Rupotpx R, Rsomserc, Dr. Rer. Pol. Vienna 1949; M.A. Yale 1950. Canada’s US, 
dollar problem and her economic policy. Yale. 

E. Ross, B.A. New Brunswick 1951; M.A. 1954. Canadian history, nineteenth century, 
London. 

Antuony Sas, A.B. Amsterdam 1947; M.A. Washington 1951. Dutch migration to 
Canada, with special reference to the Ontario Peninsula. Clark. 

Gu. ScHonnine, B.A. Alberta 1941; M.A. Toronto 1948. Union-management relation 
in the pulp and paper industry of Ontario and Quebec. Toronto. 

D. M. Scuurman, B.A. Acadia 1949; M.A. 1950. Imperial defence, 1868-87. 
Cambridge. 

Burke SHEERAN. Intergovernmental relations in Canada, Australia, and the United 

States: A comparative study of federal government. Southern California. 

Rosert A. Surevps, B.A. Manitoba 1948; M.A. 1949. The Imperial Federation League, 
1886-93: A study of its role in the movement for imperial unity in the Tats 
Victorian era. Pennsylvania. 

ALEXANDER SmiTH, B.A. Alberta 1940; LL.B. 1941; LL.M. Stanford 1955; J.S.D. 
1956. The commerce power in the United States: A Canadian translation. Yale. 
Davip C. Sir, B.A. McMaster 1953; B.A. Oxford 1955. Some aspects of the 
economic inter-connections between the United States and Canada. Harvard. 

G. Gappis Smits, B.A. Yale 1954. Canadian nationhood and Anglo-American relations, 
1911-31. Yale. 

L. A. H. Smrru, B.A. McMaster 1951; B.A. Oxford 1953; B.Litt. 1955. The political 
role of the Assembly in the Canadas. Toronto. 

WituiuaM Davp Smits, B.A. Manitoba 1948; A.M. Harvard 1949. Sir Robert Borden’s 
relations with his Conservative followers. Toronto. 

ME vin P. Straus, B.S. Illinois 1949; M.A. 1950. Control of subversive activities in 

Canada. Illinois. 


Norman W. Taytor, B.Sc. London 1950; M.A. Yale 1954. Entrepreneurship in 
French Canada. Yale. 

Gerorce G. THrELMAN, A.B. Bluffton 1928; M.A. Ohio State 1930. The Canadian 
Mennonites. Western Reserve. 

Hucu G. Tuorsurn, B.A. Toronto 1949; A.M. Columbia 1950. The politics of New 
Brunswick: A study of the political influence of the Acadians. Columbia. 

Joun A. Toews, B.A., M.A. Manitoba. Alternative service in Canada during World 
War Il. Manitoba. 

Water UttMann, B.A. British Columbia 1954; M.A. 1956. The Quebec bishops 
and federal politics, 1855-96. Rochester. 

L. F. S. Upton, B.A. Oxford 1954. The public career of Chief Justice William Smith 

of New York and Quebec. Minnesota. 
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James D. Wann, B.S. Saskatchewan 1942; M.S. 1947. The Canadian capital inflow, 
1950-4. Chicago. 

SraNLEY FRANcIs WcisLo, LL.M. Cracow 1939; Jur.D. 1945; M.A. Toronto 1952. 
The rise of international law. Toronto. 

H. J. Waauen, B.A. New Brunswick 1949; M.A. 1951. The government of New 
Brunswick, 1784-1867. London. 

C. F. J. WHEBELL, B.A. Western Ontario 1952; M.Sc. 1955. The geographical basis 
of local government in Southern Ontario. London. 

G, ALan Wutson, B.A. Dalhousie 1948; M.A. 1950. The clergy reserves in Canada, 
1791-1854. Toronto. 

Harotp A. Witson, B.A. Iowa 1950; M.A. 1952. The imperial policy of Sir Robert 
Borden 1911-20. Iowa. 

Rosin M. Winks, B.A. Colorado 1952; M.A. New Zealand 1952; M.A. Colorado 1953. 
Canadian-American relations during the American Civil War, 1861-5. Johns 
Hopkins. 

S. F Wisr, B.A. Toronto 1949; B.L.S. 1950; M.A. Queen’s 1953. Canadian Toryism, 
a study in “ideology.” Queen’s. 

R. I. Wore, B.A. McMaster 1940; M.A. Toronto 1947. Recreational land use in 
Ontario. Toronto. 

Ronatp J. Wonnacott, B.A. Western Ontario 1955. An input-output analysis of the 
interrelation of the Canadian and U.S. economies. Seal 

Morris ZasLow, B.A. Alberta 1940; B.Ed. 1941; M.A. Toronto 1948; Ph.D. 1957. 
The development of the Mackenzie basin, 1920-40. Toronto. 


Theses for the Master’s Degree 


CuarLotte M. Assortrt, B.A. Queen’s 1937. Life of Sir John J. C. Abbott. Queen’s. 

Auprey M. Apams, B.A. British Columbia 1954. Plebiscites in British Columbia. 
British Columbia. 

MarcarET ANGLIN, B.A. Queen’s 1952. Canadian life and society as reflected in 
English-Canadian periodicals, 1867-80. Queen’s. 

W. D. Arxinson, B.A. Carleton 1956, The Canadian Labour movement in the 
Laurier period. Carleton. 

W. Baker, B.A. Queen’s 1953. The Ontario Children’s Aid system, 1893-1946. 

8. 

S. Beatmie, B.A. Sir George Williams College 1952. The Canadian reception of the 
Russian Revolution, 1917-19. McGill. 

Mary Bexxin, B.A. Alberta 1933; B.Ed. 1947; M.A. 1957. A translation from the 
Russian of V. A. Maklakov’s The First State Duma. Alberta. 

KenneTH C. Binks, B.A. Queen’s 1948. French-Canadian opinion on Canada’s 
Commonwealth relationship, 1919-39. Queen’s. 

Grorce Henry Bossy, Univ. of Geneva license 1950. U.S. investment in Canada. 
Columbia. 

Joun Paut BRENNAN. The Sherbrooke Fusilliers Regiment in Normandy. Ottawa. 

Rosert E. Cam, B.A., B.Ed. British Columbia; M.A. 1956. Disposal of Crown Lands 
in British Columbia 1871-1913. British Columbia. 

Irwin M. Cuase, B.B.A. Massachusetts 1950; M.B.A. New York 1957. An investment 
analysis of Canadian securities. New York. 

H. A apne B.A. Manitoba 1948. The independent Labour Party of Manitoba. 

anitoba. 

Gorpon Cameron Cuurcu, B.A. Saskatchewan 1956. The origin, nature and develop- 

ment of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Creameries. Saskatchewan. 


J. = Cioucn, B.A. Toronto 1930. Introduction to the papers of Bishop Mountain. 
oronto. 


A. E. Cotin, B.A. Western Ontario 1953. Rivers of southwestern Ontario. Western. 
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Eucene A. DeLvtio, B.B.A. St. John’s 1950; M.B.A. New York 1957. An analysis 
of the aluminum industry in the United States and Canada. New York. 

Bevis Dewar, B.A. Queen’s Imperial sentiment in Canada, 1885-1903. Queens, 

G. Patrick C. V. Doucras, B.A. Queen’s 1955. Influence of Rougeism in French 
Canada during the years 1847-52 as reflected in L’Avenir. Queen's. 

Davi Grant Empbrez, B.A. Alberta 1944; B.Ed. 1949; M.Ed. 1952; M.A. 1956, 
The rise of the United Farmers of Alberta. Alberta. 

N. C. V. Farmweatuer, B.A. Bristol 1939. Nationalism in Commonwealth relations, 
1931-53. Oxford. 

J. Maucotm Fintay, B.A. Queen’s 1954. The nature of Methodism in Upper Canada 
in the mid-nineteenth century. 8. 

Dovcxias M. Fisuer, B.A. Toronto 1949; B.L.S. 1950. The development of sport; 
An aspect of Canadian social history. Queen's. 

R. F. Fiemine, B.A. Western Ontario 1954. The lower Thames Valley. Western, 

Wiiu1aM E. Fraser, B.A. Acadia 1950; B.Ed. 1951. Sir Robert Borden and con 
scription. Toronto. 

G. FrEMLIN, B.A. Western Ontario 1950. Historical geography of urban development 
in Huron County. Western. 

WituuaM R. Garpner, B.A. Oregon 1953. Post-war Canadian balance of payments 
and exchange rate policy. Oregon. 

CarMEN G1arp, B.A. Ottawa 1953; B.S.S. Laval 1954. Etude de la législation sociale 
de la province de Québec, 1900-21. Laval. 

R. Gustorr, B.S.A. Saskatchewan 1952. A study of meat demand in Canada. Sa 
katchewan. 

Exsa GLickMan, A. B. Syracuse 1953. CBC as a political instrument. Columbia. 

Gene M. Gresser, B.S. Manchester College 1952. The Red River colony, 1811-34; 
A conflict between fur trade and settlement. Indiana. 

Wer H. Heicx, B.A. Western Ontario (Waterloo College). A sociological and 
historical study of the Lutherans of Waterloo County. Queen’s. 

Donan B. Hetster, B.A. Colorado 1955. A comparative survey of the agencies and 
methods employed by the governments of the United States and Canada for the 
development of uranium-ore mining and processing sectors. British Columbia. 

R. A. Hotmes, B.A. Saskatchewan 1955; M.A. 1956. Government assistance to the 
aged with particular reference to the Province of Saskatchewan. Saskatchewan, 
Marityn Giynn Huck, B.A. Western Ontario 1956. Early Settlement in Waterloo 

County (Upper Canada). Toronto. 

R. M. Irvine, B.A. Toronto 1952. Agricultural land use in the Beatty-South Saugeen 
watershed. Toronto. 

L. J. L. Lapzenre, B.A. Toronto 1955; M.A. 1957. Joseph Israel Tarte, 1874-96. 
Toronto. 

N. D. Lzon, British colonial history in the nineteenth century. Oxford. 

GatLene S. LonerGAN, B.A. Saskatchewan 1955; M.A. 1957. Agricultural organization 
and Canadian grain marketing policy, 1935-55. Saskatchewan. 

JERRY ~ _— Cohesive elements in the Commonwealth. California (Los 
Angeles). 

Joun Lyncu-Staunton, B.Sc. in Foreign Service, Georgetown. Le Canadien, 1806- 
10: Its role in the development of French-Canadian nationalism. Queen's. 

C. S. McDowe.t, B.Ed. Saskatchewan 1955. The origin and development of the 
Saskatchewan Teachers’ Federation. Saskatchewan. 

F. J. McGmty, B.A. St. Francis Xavier 1949. Structural development of a federal 
political party: The C.C.F. McGill. 

Ian MacGrecor, M.A. St. Andrew’s 1955. Reform of the Canadian senate. Queen's. 

—— Leste McLezop, B.Ed. Alberta 1954; M.A. 1957. Sir John Fisher, 1902-9. 

erta. 

F. B. MacMittan, B.A. New Brunswick. The trade of New Brunswick with the 

United Kingdom, the United States, and the Caribbean, 1784-1818. New Bruns 


wick. 
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Kennetu, A. McVey, B.A. Manitoba 1954, The Orange Order in Canada. Minnesota. 

D. D. M. Mutuar, B.A. Western Ontario 1955. The election of 1878 in Canada. 
Toronto. 

$r. MARGARETTA. Sainte-Marie-on-the-Wye. Ottawa. 

Sr. Many Bripcm. Provincial autonomy in Canadian federalism. Ottawa. 

E. F. J. Matuews, B.Sc. London 1944. Poole’s trade with Newfoundland. Bristol. 

J. S. Merrett, B.A. Manitoba 1945. An investigation of the effects of the growth of 
the nation-wide business firms upon the development of Winnipeg as a metro- 
politan centre. Manitoba. 

W. M. Miner, B.S.A. Saskatchewan 1952. An economic analysis of the Saskatoon 
livestock market. Saskatchewan. 

GeraLp WILLIAM Mircuison, B.A. Saskatchewan 1956. The economic development 
of air transport in Canada with special reference to northern Saskatchewan. 
Saskatchewan. 

RatpH MosHer, B.A. Acadia 1949. Secession as an issue in Nova Scotia, 1867-90. 

en's. 

MicHaEL JAMEs Murpny, B.S. Holy Cross 1955; M.A. Clark 1956. The S€. Lawrence 
waterway and power project. Clark. 

RayMonp CaLvin NicHo.son, B.S.A. Manitoba 1950; M.Sc. 1957. An analysis of the 
financial operations and organizational characteristics of four co-operative creameries 
in Manitoba. Manitoba. 

W. G. Ormssy, B.A. Toronto 1948. The union of Upper and Lower Canada: A 
critical study of the forces involved, 1838-48. Carleton. 

Nort A. S. Owens, B.A. British Columbia; M.A. 1957. Travel literature as a com- 
mentary on development in the Canadas, 1763-1838. British Columbia. 

M. R. H. Puercy, B. A. Birmingham 1955. Irish emigration, 1846-60. Birmingham. 

W. G. Prrman, B.A. Toronto 1952; M.A. 1957. The Baptists and public affairs in the 
province of Canada, 1840-67. Toronto. 

L, L. Prior, B.A. McMaster 1951. Sault Ste. Marie and Algoma Steel Corporation 
Ltd. Toronto. 

BonniE JEAN Reese, B.S. Utah State College 1953. Leadership in the C.C.F. party 
in Canada. Wisconsin. 

Ratpu E. Reynowps, B.A. Queen’s 1948. Social aspects of life in Upper Canada 
during the 1850’s. Queen's. 

Barsara A. ROBERTSON, B.A. Toronto 1953; M.A. Queen’s 1957. The federal Liberal 
Peo in Canada: A study of its representatives and representation, 1878-96. 

en's. 

Wiiu1aM R. Sampson, B.A. St. Olaf College 1954. The Hudson’s Bay Company as 
farmer. Wisconsin. 

Joun P. Scuiotter, B.A. Manitoba 1956. Western Canada and reciprocity, 1911. 
Rochester. 

Gay Setters, B.A. Toronto 1956. Colonial policy in the 1860’s. Oxford. 

D. T. W. SHapp, B.A. New Brunswick 1950; B.Ed. Acadia 1951; M.A. Toronto 1957. 
weed aid versus voluntaryism: Upper Canada Wesleyan Methodist policy, 1832-55. 

oronto. 

a SHERBANIUK, B.A. Alberta 1950; LL.B. 1953. Realization and receipt of income. 

oronto. 

James A. SHerBantux, B.A. Alberta 1955; B.Comm. 1956. Economic base study of 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. Clark. 

FRANK SHOWELL, B.A. London 1956. The Treaty of Washington of 1871 and its 
reception in Great Britain, the United States, and Canada. Queen’s. 

Joun W. Suy, B.S. U.S. Military Academy, West Point. James Abercromby and the 
campaign of 1758. Vermont. 

Brian R. D. Smrru, B.A. British Columbia 1956. Sir Richard McBride and the 
Conservative - Queen's. 

S. G. D. Smrrn, B.A. McGill 1953; B.A. Oxford 1955. The party system in Western 
Canada. Oxford. 
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S. J. SrepHens, B.Sc. McGill 1955. The demand for fluid milk in Canada. McGill, 

T. H. B. Symons, B.A. Toronto 1951; B.A. Oxford 1953. The “Pacific Scandal’ 
Toronto. 

Fr. THomas-Gérarp. Les Fréres Hospitaliers de la Croix et de Saint-Joseph. Ottaw, 

J. M. Taurtow, B.A. Western Ontario 1952. Canada’s reaction to the Progressiv, 
Movement in the U.S.A. in the 1900’s. Toronto. 

G. E. M. Tratr, B.A. Mount Allison 1955. The mommaagee of Nova Scotia, with 
special reference to the period before 1867. Mount Allison. 

J. R. Turnsutr, B.A. Toronto 1952. The attitude of Canada West towards Co. 
federation, 1864-7. Toronto. 

T. E. Tyzer, B.A. Wales (Swansea) 1940. The English forts on Hudson's Bay, 
1670-1715. London. 

Sister FrRaNcis XavieR Watsu, B.A. Dalhousie 1936; B.L.Sc. Mt. St. Vincent 194 
The Free School Act in Nova Scotia and the Catholics. Boston College. 

P. L. Wicks, M.A. Edinburgh 1951. William Duncan, Anglican missionary ip 
British Columbia. London. 

G. Writ1iaMs, B.A. London 1954. Search for the North West Passage: Eighteenth 
century. London. 

Peter Wonrosy, B.A. Berlin 1944; Ph.D. Erlangen 1948; M.Sc. Manitoba 195), 
Functional relationship between farm population and service centres. Manitobs 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


PREPARED IN THE EDITORIAL OFFICE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PREsS 
By CoNsTANCE PATTULLO 


Notice in this bibliography does not preclude a later and more extended review. 

The following abbreviations are used: B.R.H.—Bulletin des recherches historiques; 
C.H.R.—Canadian Historical Review; C.J.E.P.S.—Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science; R.H.A.F.—Revue histoire de TAmérique frangaise. 

See also Canadiana, a monthly list of Canadian publications prepared by the 
National Library, Ottawa, and, in the University of Toronto Quarterly, “Letters in 
Canada,” published in the July issue. 


IL CANADA’S RELATIONS WITHIN THE COMMONWEALTH 


Bioop, Hany. From Empire to Commonwealth (Listener, LVII (1469), May 23, 
1957, 817). The growth of the Colonial Society, founded in 1868, into the Royal 
Empire Society. 

Commonwealth and the Crisis (Round Table, no. 186, March, 1957, 114-20). The 
rights and responsibilities of consultation, in the light of the Suez crisis. 

CopLanp, Sir Douc.as. The Commonwealth of Nations as a Living Organism (South 
Atlantic Quarterly, LIV (4), Oct., 1955, 443-52). 

Gurrenmce, W. F. Commonwealth Diplomacy (English-Speaking Union, XXXIX 
(1), Jan., 1957, 22-6). 

James, F. Cynm. The Future of the Empire (Canadian Military Journal, XXIII (7-8), 
March-April, 1957, 14-17). 

MacKmmpy, K. A. On the Writing of Imperial History (Queen’s Quarterly, LXIV (1), 
spring, 1957, 122-9). A review article. 

O’ConnELL, D. P. The Crown in the British Commonwealth (International and Com- 
parative Law Quarterly, VI (1), Jan., 1957, 103-25). 

Suerrerson, W. S. British Emigration to North America: Projects and Opinions in the 
Early Victorian Period. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press [Toronto: 
Thomas Allen Limited]. 1957. Pp. xvi, 302, illus. $5.40. 

Van STEEN, Marcus. The Atlantic Provinces’ Stake in West Indies Federation 
(Atlantic Advocate, XLVII (9), June, 1957, 73-8). 


Il CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Brown, Georce W. The “Atlantic Alliance” in Perspective (International Journal, 
XII (2), spring, 1957, 79-82). 

Cowen, Maxwe.i. A New Responsibility in Foreign Policy (Saturday Night, 72 (2), 
Jan. 19, 1957, 5, 6, 28). Canada’s emergence as an international leader, and a 
summary of the tenets of Canada’s foreign policy. 

—— NATO: An Alliance Seeking a Reason (Saturday Night, 72 (10), May 11, 1957, 
12-18, 839-40). 

Eayrs, James. Canadian Policy and Opinion during the Suez Crisis (International 
Journal, XII (2), spring, 1957, 97-108). 

Fercuson, Geornce. Canada and the “Atlantic Alliance” (International Journal, XII 
(2), spring, 1957, 83-9). 

Franxs, Oxtver. The Crisis in the Middle East (English-Speaking Union, XXXIX 
(1), Jan., 1957, 12-15). The effect of the crisis on the relations of Britain, the 
Commonwealth, and the United States. 
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Nye, ARCHIBALD. Some Impressions of Canada (United Empire, XLVIII (2), March. 
April, 1957, 55-9). “The eer of Canada . . . as an international power anj 
the factors which influence her status.” 

Parry, ALBERT. Russia’s New Look at Canada (Queen’s Quarterly, LXIV (1), spring, 
1957, 27-40). The author has assembled some comments on Canada from various 
Soviet publications. 

Piorrowsx1, G. La Structure fédérative de I’état dans la jurisprudence canadienne en 
matiére de droit international public (Journal du droit international, LXXXIII (4), 
oct.-dec. 1956, 824-85). 

Rocers, Forrest L. American Goods in Canadian Markets. Under the auspices of 
the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. Contemporary Affairs, no. 26, 
Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1957. Pp. ii, 87. $1.25. To be reviewed later. 

Sowarp, F. H. and McInnis, Epcar, with the assistance of WALTER O’Heaagy, 

Canada and the United Nations. Prepared for the Canadian Institute of International 

Affairs and the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; National Studies on 

International Organization. New York: Manhattan Publishing Company [Toronto; 

The Ryerson Press]. 1956. Pp. xii, 285. $3.75. To be reviewed later. 






































Ill. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 

British American Bank Note Company Limited. Ninety Years of Security Printing: 
The Story of British American Bank Note Company Limited, 1866-1956. Ottawa; 
The Company, 975 Gladstone Ave. 1956. Pp. 25, illus. 

Canadian Catholic Historical Association. Report, 1956. Ottawa. 1957. Pp. 150. Papers 
relating to Canada are listed separately in this bibliography. 

Mayo, A. B. Majority Rule and the Constitution in Canada and the United States 
(Western Political Quarterly, X (1), March, 1957, 49-62). 

Murray, E. G. D., ed. Studia Varia: Royal Society of Canada, Literary and Scientific 
Papers. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1957. Pp. viii, 127. $4.00. Articles 
of historical interest are listed separately in this ge ng 

Wattace, EvisaBetH. Goldwin Smith: Victorian eral. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press. 1957. Pp. xii, 297, illus. $5.00. To be reviewed later. 

Wuson, Cuirrorp, ed. Northern Treasury: Selections from the Beaver. With an 
Introduction by Leonarp W. Brockincton. Toronto: Thomas Nelson & Sons 
(Canada) Limited. 1957. Pp. xi, 238, illus. $3.50. Historical sketches from the 
Hudson’s Bay Company magazine. 

Wane, Mason. The Use of Newspapers in Historical Research (Canadian Library 

Association Bulletin, XIII (6), June, 1957, 297-9). 
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(2) Discovery and Exploration 


Cartier, RayMonp. L’Europe a la conquéte de Amérique. Paris: Editions Plon, 8, 
rue Garanciére. 1956. Pp. 358, illus. 1850 fr. The author traces the exploits of the 
Spanish, French, and English pioneers, missionaries, and conquerors in America up 
to the outbreak of the Anglo-French war in 1689. 

HaRBRON, JoHN D. Spaniards on the Coast ( Beaver, outfit 288, summer, 1957, 4-8). 
The eighteenth-century Spanish explorers left many place names that are found in 
British Columbia today. 

Horwoop, V. G. Centenary of an Explorer: David Thompson’s “Narrative” Re- 
considered (Queen's Quarterly, LXIV (1), spring, 1957, 41-9). 

——— New Light on David Thompson (Beaver, outfit 288, summer, 1957, 26-31). 
The discovery of the missing pages of David Thompson’s Narrative reveals the 
explorer’s experiences on his first trip into the West, 1786-90. 

Jorpon, Maset E. Canada Remem David Thompson (Canadian Geographical 
Journal, LIV (3), March, 1957, 114-17). 
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Waxins, Ernest Hatcu. Arcadia in America (Proceedings of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, CI (1), Feb., 1957, 4-30). The transfer of Arcadia from Renais- 
sance Europe to the New World. 


(8) New France 


Gurrix, H. A. The City of the Straits (Inland Seas, XIII (1), spring, 1957, 60-5). 
An account of the journey from Montreal via the Ottawa River, Lake Nipissing, 
French River, and Lake Huron to Detroit by Cadillac and the French who founded 
Detroit. Reprinted from an article which first appeared in 1885. 

HuvEN, Joun C. The White Chief of the St. Francis Abnakis—Some Aspects of Border 
Warfare, 1690-1790: Part II (Vermont History, XXIV (4), Oct., 1956, 337-55). 
Part I was noted in the December, 1956, bibliography. 

LancLais, ANTONIO. Enchéres au feu de trois chandelles au Conseil souverain de 

ébec. (Revue de [Université Laval, XI (10), juin 1957, 925-6). The auction 
fur tax collection rights in 1663. 

Mavurautt, Oxrvier. Saint-Sulpice et le Canada: l’imbroglio Queylus-Laval (Cana- 
dian Catholic Historical Association Report, 1956, 73-81). Gabriel de Queylus, 
fondateur de Saint-Sulpice et président de la Société de Notre-Dame de Montréal 
sembarque pour la Nouvelle-France en 1657. 

NELLIGAN, Francis J. The Visit of Father Allouez to Lake Nipigon in 1667 (Cana- 
dian Catholic Historical Association Report, 1956, 41-52). Father Allouez was the 
first priest to visit the north shore of Lake Superior. 

Potvin, DaMase. Ce que les antiquaires et les historiens peuvent voir au musée du 
plus ancien hépital de l’Amérique, l’'Hétel-Dieu du Précieux-Sang (L’Information 
médicale et paramédicale, IX (13), 21 mai 1957, 12-13). 

Sécurn, Ropert Lionet. La Sorcellerie en Nouvelle-France (Revue de [Université 
Laval, XI (9), mai 1957, 795-800). 

Tessier, ALBERT. Neuve-France: Premiére parti (1524-1763). Trois-Riviéres: Editions 
du Bien Public. 1956. Pp. 356. $2.50. Edition provisoir. 


(4) British North America before 1867 


Campsett, M. W. The North West Company (Canadian Banker, LXIV (1), spring, 
1957, 91-100). 

HorsMAN, RecinaLp. Western War Aims (Indiana Magazine of History, LIII (1), 
March, 1957, 1-18). Discussion of the psychological and economic causes of the 
War of 1812. 

James, Epwin, ed. Narrative of the Coa of John Tanner During 30 Years Resi- 
dence among the Indians. With an Introduction by Noet Loomis. Mid-America 
Series. Minneapolis: Ross & Haines, Inc. 1956. Pp. 434, illus. $8.75. John Tanner 
was captured in childhood and lived among the Ottawa and Ojibway on the western 
plains. His Narrative was originally published in 1830. 

Jonansen, Dorotuy O. and Gates, CHarnLes M. Empire of the Columbia: A History 
of the Pacific Northwest. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1957. Pp. xvi, 685, illus. 
$6.00. An outline history, Part I of which deals with the national and fur-trading 
rivalries in the region. 

Jounson, JERome A. Ethan Allen at Montreal (Vermont History, XXV (2), April, 
1957, 179-80). A letter from the Dartmouth Papers representing the British point 
of view on Allen’s capture in 1775. 

LANDERSHOLM, CaRL, ed. Notices and Voyages of the Famed Quebec Mission to the 
Pacific Northwest. Portland, Ore.: Champoeg Press, Reed College. 1956. Pp. iv, 
243. $12.50. The narrative of the Catholic mission to the Hudson Bay staff on the 
Northwest coast, 1838-47. 

MacQuarrie, HeatH N. The Cradle of Confederation: Some Reflections (Dalhousie 
Review, XXXVII (1), spring, 1957, 57-62). 
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OUELLET, FERNAND. Mgr Plessis et la naissance d’une bourgeoisie canadienne, 1797. | Dic 
1810 (Canadian Catholic Historical Association Report, 1956, 83-99). The attitude s 
of Mgr Plessis in the face of the problems engendered by the French Revolution EN 
and the birth of a French-Canadian bourgeoisie had serious repercussions on Cana. ] 
dian life in the nineteenth century. l 

Rawuinson, H. E. Chief Factor John Rowand (Alberta Historical Review, V (2), Ha 
spring, 1957, 9-14). John Rowand was a pioneer of the western fur trade and Chief 
Factor at Fort Edmonton from 1823 until 1854. Hi 

ReaMan, G. Etmore. The Trail of the Black Walnut. Toronto: McClelland & Stewart 
Limited. 1957. Pp. xx, 256, illus. $5.00. See p. 247. 

Ross, ALEXANDER. The Red River Settlement. With an Introduction by Jay Epcertoy, _ JE 
Mid-America Series. Minneapolis: Ross & Haines, Inc. 1957. Pp. 448, map. $8.75, 

A new edition of Ross’s book which was first published in 1856. Li 

Russet, Cart P. Guns on the Early Frontiers: A History of Firearms from Colonial 
Times through the Years of the Western Fur Trade. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 1957. Pp. xvi, 395, illus. $8.50. See p. 256. M 

Sace, WALTER N. Spotlight on HBC ( Beaver, outfit 288, summer, 1957, 9-13). “The 
1857 Report of the Select Committee is a mine of information on the Company's 
fur trade empire of that time.” P 

Suave, Harry. John West, Peguis and P. Rindisbacher (Beaver, outfit 288, summer, 
1957, 14-19). Paintings and documents of early Red River days have recently come 


to light. | \ 
Warre, Peter B. Halifax Newspapers and the Federal Principle, 1864-1865 (Dal | 
housie Review, XXXVII (1), spring, 1957, 72-84). | 


{5) Canada since 1867 


Avery, Ron. Young Giant of the West (New Commonwealth, XXXIII (8), April 15, 
1957, 359-64). Canadian economic development in this century. 

Bank of Montreal. Doorway to Canada (Bank of Montreal Business Review, May %, 
1957, 1-3). A survey of immigration to Canada in the 1950's. 

Banks, Marcaret A. Edward Blake, Irish Nationalist: A Canadian Statesman in Irish 
Politics, 1892-1907. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1957. Pp. xii, 370, illus. 
$5.50. To be reviewed later. 

Cross, Austin F. Party Police in Parliament: How the “Whips” Function (The 
Monetary Times, CXXV (5), May, 1957, 30-2). 

Hunter, T. M. The Capture of North Beveland (Canadian Army Journal, XI (2), 
April, 1957, 33-46). The First Canadian Army’s task of clearing the Scheldt. Estuary 
in 1944, 

McQuarrie, HeatH N. Robert Borden—Party Leader (Canadian Forum, XXXVI 
(435), April, 1957, 14-17). 

Neatsy, H. B. Laurier and Canadian Nationhood (Canadian Forum, XXXVII (487), 
June, 1957, 56-7). 

Roserts, Lesuir. C. D.: The Life and Times of Clarence Decatur Howe. Toronto: 

ga Irwin, & Company Limited. 1957. Pp. x, 246, illus. $5.00. To be reviewed 
ter. 


IV. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) Newfoundland and the Maritime Provinces 


BEAVERBROOK, Lorp. My Young Days in New Brunswick (Atlantic Advocate, XLVI 
(1), Sept., 1956, XLVII (2), 1956, 27-32; XLVII (3), Nov., 1956, 17-21; XLVI 
(4), Dec., 1956, 15-19; XLVII (5), Jan., 1957, 85-41; XLVII (6), March, 1957, 
17-23; XLVII (7), April, 1957, 44-50). 

Brrp, Witt R. Nova Scotia Has Many Lights (Canadian Geographical Journal, LIV 

(3), March, 1957, 90-103). Historic sketches of Nova Scotia lighthouses. 
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- | Dicxe, Gorpon. Cultural Origins in Colonial Life (Dalhousie Review, XXXVII (1), 


spring, 1957, 41-51). The social problems of settling the Maritimes. 

Encuisu, L. E. F. The Story of Corte-Real (Newfoundland Quarterly, LV (2), June, 
1956, 3-5). Corte-Real’s expedition of 1500—charted the coastline of Newfound- 
land 


HarnincTon, M. F. “Heather” on the Ice ( Atlantic Guardian, XIV (3), March, 1957, 
20-6). The rescue of an ice-bound Newfoundland brigantine in 1856. 

Harrincton, MicuaEt F. The Strangest Lottery in Canada (Atlantic Advocate, 
XLVII (7), April, 1957, 38-9). The drawing of cod-trap berths in the inshore 
fishing grounds of Newfoundland dates back to 1633. 
gFFERSON, H. B. The Outlaw of the Bronx (Atlantic Advocate, XLVII (8), May, 
1957, 37-9). Colonel James Delancey settled in Nova Scotia in 1783. 

Lz Messunier, H. W., edited by C. R. Fay. Newfoundland Name Lore (Newfound- 
land Quarterly, LV (1), March, 1956, 7; LV (3), Sept., 1956, 33; LV (4), Dec., 
1956, 37). An extract from Mr. Le Messurier’s “Old Time Newfoundland.” 

Micuaup, Marcuerite. La Reconstruction francaise au Nouveau-Brunswick: Bouc- 
touche, paroisse-type. Fredericton: Les Presses Universitaires. 1955. Pp. 223, illus. 
$2.50. 

Puurs, Frep H. M’Lords Hear a Fish Story (Atlantic Advocate, XLVII (8), May, 
1957, 49-50). “How a salmon angling case from the Miramichi, carried to the House 
of Lords, restored the inland fisheries to the province.” 

Warvett, Micuaet. A View from a Vantage, I, Sir Eric Bowater and the Birth of 
Corner Brook, Newfoundland (Atlantic Advocate, XLVII (8), May, 1957, 41-7). 

Wurreway, Louise. Inception of the Newfoundland Department of Fisheries (New- 
foundland Quarterly, LV (2), June, 1956, 29-43). 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


Demers, J.-UrncEL. Apercus historiques sur Vile Jésus. Montreal: Editions de l’Atelier. 
1957. Pp. 274, illus. $3.00. 

Dovuvitte, RayMonp. Visages du Vieux Trois-Riviéres. Collection “L’Histoire ré- 
gionale,” no 18. Trois-Riviéres: Editions du Bien Public, 1563, rue Royale. 1955. 
Pp. 203. $2.00. 

Greeninc, W. E. Historic Argenteuil County (Canadian Geographical Journal, LIV 
(5), May, 1957, 206-16). 

Porvin, DaMase. La Baie des Hahas: Histoire, description, légends et anecdotes. 
Baie des Hahas: Chambre de Commerce. 1957. Pp. 430, illus. $2.25. 


(8) The Province of Ontario 


BurKHOLDER, MABEL G. Barton on the Mountain. Hamilton: The author, 656 Fennel 
Ave. East. 1956. Pp. 48, illus. $1.00. A short history from the days of early settle- 
ment to the opening years of this century. 

Coatswortu, E. S. The Indians of Quetico. From the field notes and research by 
Robert C. Dailey. Published for the Quetico Foundation. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press. 1957. Pp. x, 58, illus. $1.75. A social history. 

Gumtet, Epwin C., ed. The Valley of the Trent. For the Government of Ontario. 
Toronto: The Champlain a 1957. Pp. lviii, 474. To be reviewed later. 

Mack, Hazex L. Historical Highlights of Wellington County. Rockwood, Ont.: The 
author, R.R. 5. 1956. Pp. 32, illus. 

Sirron, Ciirrorp. The Sifton Family Record. Toronto: The author, Room 1110, 
$20 Bay St. 1956. Pp. 136, illus. $5.00. Distribution limited. The family settled in 
Middlesex County in 1819. 

Smrru, Watpo E. L. Albert College, 1857-1957. Belleville: Ontario Intelligencer 
Limited. 1957. Pp. iv, 56, illus. $1.50. 

WiuiaMs, W. R. The Georgian Bay Survey of 1885-8 (Inland Seas, XIII (1), 

spring, 1957, 10-16). 
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Zavrrz, E. J. Lake Erie Playground (Sylva, XIII (3), March-April, 1957, 29-4), 

historical park is to be established on Turkey Point and the Normandale Plains 

= includes the historic townsite of Charlotte Villa laid out in 1798 by Governor 
imcoe. 
















(4) The Prairie Provinces 


ArmstTRoNG, Eprra V. A Wheatland Heritage. Illustrated by Beryt Brrrron. Eston, 
Sask.: History of the District Committee, Eston Board of Trade. 1956. Pp. vi, 275, 
illus. $5.00. Published in celebration of the Snipe Lake District Golden Jubilee, 
1906-56. 

Bow.ey, Harry G. A Half Century of Hospitality, Our Golden Jubilee: The Story 
of the Hotels Association of Saskatchewan, 1906-56. Regina: The Association. 1956, 
Pp. 52, illus. Limited edition. 

CoLeEMAN, MacDonaup. The Face of Yesterday: The Story of Brandon, Manitoba, 
Illustrated by Perer Parker. Brandon: The Junior Chamber of Commerce, 1957, 
_ = illus. $1.00. Written in celebration of the 75th anniversary of Brandon's 
ounding. 

uaa Father Bruno. Father Bruno’s Narrative “Across the Boundary” (Saskat- 
chewan History, IX (1), winter, 1956, 26-31; IX (2), spring, 1956, 70-74; X (1), 
winter, 1957, 11-26; X (2), spring, 1957, 55-63). Description of an expedition from 
Minnesota in 1902 to investigate the possibility of establishing a Catholic colony in 
Western Canada. 

Dempsey, Hucn A. Rocky Mountain Rangers (Alberta Historical Review, V (2), 
spring, 1957, 3-8). The réle of the Rocky Mountain Rangers in the Riel Rebellion. 

Lonc Lance, Chief Buffalo Child. Long Lance. Toronto: British Book Service. 1957. 
Pp. 241, illus. $2.75. The story of a Blackfoot chief which gives an account 
a the period of transition on the plains. First published in 1928. 

Mutter, ArtHur R. The Diary of Arthur Rowe Miller (Saskatchewan History, X (2), 
spring, 1957, 63-70). In 1881 Arthur Miller joined a party headed by John 
McLatche which surveyed the Souris Plain. 

Rem, Ricuarp Gavin. From the Old Land to the New: A Pioneer's Impressions and 
Recollections (Alberta Historical Review, V (1). winter, 1957, 3-9; V (2), spring, 
1957, 15-21). Mr. Reid, a former premier of Alberta, went to the province in 
1904. 

Stewart, Eprra C. Pioneer Days in the Graytown District (Saskatchewan History, 
X (2), spring, 1957, 71-6). 


(5) The Province of British Columbia 


CarnizrE, JEAN P. The Story of Ripple Rock (Canadian Geographical Journal, LIV 
(3), March, 1957, 104-13). This reef in the Seymour Narrows has wrecked many 
ships since Captain Vancouver charted it in 1792. 

Ecroyp, L. British Columbia Steps Out (New Commonwealth, XXXIII (9), April 28, 
1957, 413-16). A survey of economic development. 

Warre.ey, Mary. The Bella Coola Road (Beaver, outfit 288, summer, 1957, 40-7). 
The opening of the highway to Bella Coola recalls the efforts since Mackenzie's day 
to reach the sea by this route. 

Industrialisation en Colombie Britannique (France Amérique, XLVI (7-9), 1956, 

116-17). The difficulties of clearance and industrialization in the interior o 

northern B.C. 


(6) Northwest Territories, Yukon, and the Arctic 


Fieminc, AcHrBaLp Lanc. Archibald the Arctic. New York: Appleton, Century, 
Crofts [Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders]. 1956. Pp. viii, 399, illus. $5.00. 

InuincwortH, Franx. Developing the Canadian “North” (New Commonwealth, 

XXXIII (9), April 29, 1957, 417-20). 
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LzecHMaN, Doucias. Fish out of Water (Canadian Sapetied Journal, LIII (4), 
Oct., 1956, 155-8). A brief sketch of the history of fishing in the Northwest 
Territories. 

Puuurs, R. A. J. The Eastern Arctic Patrol (Canadian Geographical Journal, 
LIV (5), May, 1957, 190-201). The changes in the Eastern Arctic Patrol over the 
decades are a reflection of the opening of Canada’s northern territory. 


y. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


BoLAND, Francis. Father Soulerin, C.S.B., Founder and Administrator (Canadian 
Catholic Historical Association Report, 1956, 13-27). The beginnings of St. 
Michael’s College in Toronto. 

Morton, W. L. One University: A History of the University of Manitoba, 1877-1952. 
Toronto: McClelland & Stewart Limited. 1957. Pp. 200. $4.00. To be reviewed 
later. 

Provost, Honorrus. Les Origins éloignées du Séminaire de Québec (Canadian 
Catholic Historical Association Report, 1956, 25-31). 

Saint-GeorcEs, JAcQuEs. Quebec Veterinary School Gum Guide, LXXVI (6), 
June, 1957, 12, 58). The French Veterinary School founded by Dr. Daubigny in 
1910 was the only one to survive in Quebec. 

Tuomas, Lewis Gwynne. The Church of England and Higher Education in the 
Prairie West before 1914 (Canadian Church Historical Society Journal, III (1), 
Jan., 1956, 1-11). 


VL RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


Beprorp-JoNEs, THOMAS. How St. Alban’s Church, Ottawa, Had Its Beginning under 
the First Rector (Canadian Church Historical Society Journal, III (3), May, 1957, 
1-23). From a manuscript of Bedford-Jones who was appointed to St. Alban’s 
in 1865. 

Crowroot, A. H. Benjamin Cronyn: First Bishop of Huron. London: The Incorpo- 
a Synod of the Diocese of Huron. 1957. Pp. 142, illus. $3.00. To be reviewed 

iter. 

Davis, Wi.L1aM Wattiace. Bishop Binney and the Nova Scotia Diocesan Synod 
(Canadian Church Historical Society Journal, III (2), Dec., 1956, 1-12). The 
— of the Bishop in his effort to establish Synodical government in Nova 

ia in the 1850's. 

Despatie, Armé. Saint-Louis de Terrebonne: les églises de Terrebonne, 1723, 1734, 
1878. Terrebonne, _ Privately printed. 1955. Pp. 30, ii, illus. 

Grand Séminaire de Montréal. Echoes des fétes du tricentinaire de l’arrivée des 
Peelers au Canada, 1657-1957 (Le Séminaire, XXII (2), juin 1957, 149-78). 
Addresses from the religious, civil, and university celebrations, which relate the 
history of the order in Canada. 

Husicz, Epwarp M. The History of Our Lady of the Lake Church, Winnipeg 
Beach, 1911 to 1956. Winnipeg: The author, St. Mary’s Academy. 1956. Pp. 49, 


i, maps. $1.00. 

tleeak Romain. Chronique du premier séjour du Pére Frédéric au Canada. Trois 
Riviéres: Editions du Bon Pére Frédéric. 1956. Pp. 68. An account of the ministry 
of Pére Frédéric in Canada in 1881-2, and of the struggle over “liberalism” in 
French Canada. 

Monanan, Artuur P. Catholicism in the Hamilton Area before the Establishment 
: on Diocese in 1856 (Canadian Catholic Historical Association Report, 1956, 

9). 

Poutior, Léon. Monseigneur Bourget et son temps. II. L’Evéque de Montréal: 

ae nae du diocése de Montréal, 1840-6. Montréal: Librairie Beauchemin, 























































NOTES AND COMMENTS 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 






The thirty-sixth annual meeting of the Association was held at the University 


of Ottawa, June 12-15, with sessions at Carleton University on the morning of § be ¢ 
June 14 and one at the Public Archives on the afternoon of June 13. The § Soc 
attendance was notably large. The programme offered broad variety, made 
possible through holding a number of sessions concurrently. Indeed, the papers 
presented were sufficiently numerous that it is convenient to condense a report 
of them into the following form: : 
June 12, afternoon; Archives Section: “Establishing an Archives Institution; pul 
The Experience in Newfoundland,” by Harvey Mitchell, Archivist-Historian, | 1 
St. Johns, Nfld. “Collecting Records under Private Auspices: The Programme | J# 
of the Glenbow Foundation,” by J..D. Herbert, Glenbow Foundation, Calgary, | ™ 
June 13, morning; Local History: “The Sources of Local History, with Special Pl 
Reference to The Valley of the Trent,” by E. C. Guillet, Toronto; Histori- 37 
ography: “Monarchism and Historicism in the Thought of Charles Maurras,” 
by R. M. Saunders, University of Toronto. June 13, afternoon; Canadian 
History: “Meighen and the Montreal Tycoons,” by W. R. Graham, Regina 
College, University of Saskatchewan. European History: “The Fall of France, 1 
1940: Thoughts on a National Defeat,” by J. C. Cairns, University of Toronto. — . 
June 13, evening; joint session with the Humanities Association of Canada; ? 
“The Paradox of Socrates,” by Gregory Vlastos, Princeton University. E 
June 14, morning; Canadian History: “Woodsworth, King, and Foreign 
Policy, 1936-9,” by K. W. McNaught, United College. European History: | 


“The Revival of Classical Antiquity or the First Century of Humanism: A 
Reappraisal,” by W. K. Ferguson, University of Western Ontario. June 14, 
afternoon; Canadian History: “The Politics of Industrial Peace: Conservative 
and Liberal Party Attitudes Affecting Labour, 1870-1920,” by Bernard K. 
Ostry, London School of Economics. Quebec: “Problémes de stratégie et 
d’économie de la riviére Richelieu, 1609-1812,” by J.-N. Rouleau, Collége 
Militaire Royal de Saint-Jean. June 14, evening; joint session with the Canadian 
Political Science Association, Presidential Address by D. G. Creighton, Univer- 
sity of Toronto. 

The annual business session was held on the morning of June 15 at the 
Public Archives Records Centre, followed by a tour of the Centre and exami- 
nation of an exhibit arranged there by the Historical Section of the General 
Staff. The following officers were elected for the coming year: President: W. 
Kaye Lamb, Ottawa; Vice-President: Rev. A. D’Eschambault, Genthon, Man. 
English Language Secretary: Lt.-Col. G. W. L. Nicholson, Ottawa; Editors of 
the Annual Report: John S. Moir, Ottawa, Leopold Lamontagne, Kingston; new 
members of the council to retire in 1960: H. W. McCready, Hamilton, H. B. 
Neatby, Vancouver, Rev. Honorius Provost, Quebec, Mrs. Esther C. Wright, 
Ottawa. 

Members of the Association were entertained at luncheons by the University 
of Ottawa and Carleton University, at a vin dhonneur tendered by the Univer- 
sity of Ottawa, and at the garden party offered by His Excellency the Rt. Hon. 
Vincent Massey, C.H., Governor General of Canada. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


CHAMPLAIN’S Map oF 1616 


The Champlain Society announces that it will present a copy of Champlain’s 
map of 1616, which it aly See as an addition to those maps 
already included in its Works of Champlain, to anyone owning a set of these 


volumes who is not now a member of the Society. Requests for copies should 
be addressed to Miss Julia Jarvis, Executive Secretary-Treasurer, the Champlain 
Society, 720 Spadina Ave., Toronto. 


THE PAPERS OF JAMES MADISON 


The University of Chicago and the University of Virginia are sponsoring the 

blication of a new and complete edition of the papers of James Madison. 
The editors will en information about the location of letters by or to 
James Madison or his wife, especially letters in private possession or among 
uncalendared manuscripts in the oliemien of public or private institutions. 
Please address The Papers of James Madison, 1126 East 59th Street, Chicago 
87, Illinois. 


THE CANADIAN UNIVERSITY SERIES 


Announcement was made in Ottawa on June 14, 1957, of a project to publish 
The Canadian University Series: A History of Canada in sixteen volumes to be 
issued in both English and French. The History will be under the direction of 
Professor W. L. Morton of the University of Manitoba, who has been appointed 
Executive Editor, with Professor D. G. Creighton of the University of Toronto 
acting as Advisory Editor. The publishers are McClelland & Stewart Limited. 
The titles of the volumes, and their authors, are as follows: 

I The Early Voyages and Northern Approaches, 1000-1632, by T. J. 
Oleson, University of Manitoba. 

Il The Origins of New France, 1524-1663, by Marcel Trudel, Laval 
University. 

III_ The Province of New France under Louis XIV, 1663-1701, by W. J. 
Eccles, University of Alberta. 

IV The Empire of New France, 1701-1760, by Guy Frégault, University 
of Montreal. 

V_ Quebec, 1760-1791, by Hilda Neatby, University of Saskatchewan. 

VI Lower Canada, 1792-1840, by Fernand Ouellet, Provincial Archives of 

Quebec. 
VII Upper Canada, 1792-1840, by G. M. Craig, University of Toronto. 
Vill The Atlantic Province, 1713-1864, by W. S. MacNutt, University of 

New Brunswick. 

IX The Union of the Canadas, 1841-1859, by J. M. S. Careless, University 
of Toronto. 

X The North and Far West, 1668-1857, by E. E. Rich, Cambridge 
University. 

XI _ The Federation of British North America, 1857-1873, by W. L. Morton, 
University of Manitoba. 

XII The Testing of Confederation, 1874-1896, by J. T. Saywell, University 

of Toronto. 
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The Emergence of Modern Canada, 1897-1921, by H. B. 
University of British Columbia. 

The Canadian Nation, 1922-1939, by F. W. Gibson, Queen’s Uni 

The Conquest of the North, 1858-1960, by M. T. Zaslow, Unive: 
Toronto. 

Epilogue, 1940-1967, To be Announced. 


Our ConTRIBUTORS 


Max SAVELLE is Professor of History at the University of Washington. 

WiiuuaM H. Pzasz is Assistant Professor of History, Rensselaer Polytes 
Institute, Troy, New York, and Visiting Assistant Professor of History at 
Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, Ohio, for 1957-8. 

L. A. VicnERaS, formerly a member of the University of Maine Fz 
doing research in Spain. He has written a number of articles for American 
Spanish publications. 

S. Cappapocia is Assistant Professor of History, Royal Military 
Kingston. 
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